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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



U. S. Department of Labor, 

Children's Bureau, 
Washintgon^ May i, 1922. 
Sir: There is transmitted herewith a report on the' Chicago 
Juvenile Court by Helen R. Jeter, one of a series of studies now being 
made by the Children's Bureau. 

It is believed that this description of the organization and methods 
of operation of the oldest and one of the largest juvenile courts in 
the coimtry will be of special value to all students of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

In planning the investigation and writing the report Miss Jeter 
had the assistance and counsel of Prof. S. P. Breckinridge, of the 
University of Chicago, who also edited the report. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Grace Abbott, Chief. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 

Secretary of Labor, 



EDITOR'S NOTE. 



The following study of the Cook County, IlL, juvenile court, the 
oldest of the juvenile courts organized under express statutory au- 
thority, was made during the period between January 1, 1920, and 
June 30, 1921. 

Miss Helen E. Jeter, now assistant in the graduate school of social 
service administration of the University of Chicago, formerly of the 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, with the assistance of 
various investigators, collected the material and wrote the report. 

The sources drawn upon for the study were the records of many 
cases covering the whole history of the court, selected at random ; the 
careful summarizing of 95 cases heard by the court during the first 
two weeks of January, 1920 ; a study of the statutes under which the 
court has developed; the annual reports of the court, of the chief 
probation officer, and of other county officials, ordinarily contained 
in the " Charity Service Eeports, Cook County, 111." ; and interviews 
with the officers of the court, of the Juvenile Detention Home, and 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research. To all of these grateful 
acknowledgments are made. The report, of course, could not have 
been prepared without the consent of Judge Victor P. Arnold or 
the helpful and sympathetic cooperation of the chief probation officer, 
Mr. Joseph L. Moss. 

The Illinois Legislature met in the winter of 1921. In preparation 
for that session the director of the department of public welfare of 
Illinois appointed a committee of persons interested in child welfare 
work for the purpose of " setting forth a program of adequate child 
care, of correlating efforts of existing boards and departments in the 
interests of children, of codifying the laws relating to children, and 
establishing throughout the State minimum standards of child wel- 
fare."^ Judge Arnold was .an active and helpful member of that 
committee, and during the session of the legislature he gave effective 
support to a revision of the aid-to-mothers law,* granting to the 
court more ample powers in the matter of making allowances imder 

1 Report of the Department of Public Welfare of Illinois^ CUldrea's Committee, De- 
cember^ 1920, p. 8. 
*UwB of niinois, 1921, p. 162. 

vn 
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that act and providing for an increase in the fund now known as the 
mothers' pension fund. 

On June 6, 1921, Judge Arnold, for five years judge of the juvenile 
court, was reelected by a substantial majority, thus assuring* the 
court of community confidence and support in the development of a 
program which will make possible the elimination of some of the 
administrative difficulties which, as this report indicates, have reduced 
the efficiency of the court in the past. 

S. P. Br£CKIXRIDG£. 





THE CHICAGO JUVENILE COURT. 



ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOK COUNTY 

JUVENILE COURT. 

Before the enactment of the juvenile-court law in Illinois children 
who had violated the law were dealt with exactly as adult persons 
charged with crime with respect to arrest, detention, and trial. 
Illinois had been admitted to the Union as a common-law State in 
1818. The age of criminal responsibility was therefore 7 years, 
until the enactment of the criminal code 'in 1827,^ which raised the 
age to 10. The child of 10 or more might, however, still be consid- 
ered a criminal, and this provision ^ remains unchanged to the pres- 
ent time, though its importance has been considerably affected by 
other enactments. 

Judge Merritt W. Pinekney, formerly judge of the juvenile court, 
described the situation of the child of 10 or more prior to July 1, 
1899, in the following language : 

When a law of the State was violated the State demanded vindication, the 
same vindication from a lad of 12 as fr<)m an adult of 25. Punishment, not 
reformation, was the first fundamental thought of our criminal jurisprudence ; 
punishment as an expiation for the wrong and as a warning to other possible 
wrongdoers. The lad of 12 years was arrested, put in jail, indicted by the 
grand jury, tried by a petit jury, with all the formality of the criminal law, 
and if 12 men, tried and true, found that he had violated some law, then the 
great Commonwealth of Illinois, through the judgment of the court, visited Its 
punishment upon him.* 

The only point at which the treatment of the juvenile criminal 
differed from that of the adult was the form that such punishment 
might take. As early as 1831 certain exceptions are found in the 
method of punishing minors. An act * of that year providing for the 
establishment of a State penitentiary stated that persons under 18 
were not included in the terms of that law, but were still to be dealt 

with under the criminal code of 1827.* 

■ ' » — — — — — ^— ^.^^— .— — — 

^ " An infant under the age of 10 years stiall not be found guilty of any crime or 
misdemeanor." Revised Laws of Illinois 1827, p. 124, sec. 4. 

•Kurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 38, sec. 288. 

•Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1913, p. 216. 

* lAws of Illinois 1830-31, p. 103, sec. 43. 

•This meant considerably lighter sentences for persons under 18. The oct of 1831 
imposed sentences vaiTing from 7 years to life imprisonment in the penitentiary, while 
the criminal code. of 1827, which was still to remain in operation for young persons, 
imposed sentences of whipping, fines, and imprisonment, usually not over 3 years, for 
the same offenses. (Revised I^ws of Illinois 1827, p. 124, sees. 29, 46, 47, 48, 50.) 
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In 183S the criminal code incloded for the first time the provision 
that ^ persons under 18 shall not be punidied by confinement in the 
penitentiary for any oflknse except robbery, burglary, or arson ; in mil 
other cases where a penitentiary punishment is or shall be provided, 
mioh person under the age of 18 shall be ponished by impriscmmeni 
in the county jail for any term not exceeding 18 months at the dis- 
cretion of the court." • 

This provision remained the only statute modifying the treatment 
of mnors until 1867, when provisicm was made for the estaUishment 
of the first State reform school/ This act provided * that ^ All conrte: 
of competent jurisdiction are hereby authorized to exercise their dis- 
cretion, in sending juvenile offraiders to the county jails, in accord- 
ance with the laws made and provided, or in sliding tbsim to the 
reform sdiooL" The schoci was established for boys under 18, while 
girls of that age throughout the State, as well as boys in Ccx^ 
County, were committed to the reformatory already established in 
Chicago. Persons under 18 could no longer be committed to the 
penitentiary for arson, burglary, or robbery, but commitment to 
county jails for these snd other offenses was left to the discretion of 
the courts. 

In 1874 the law c(Hicermng jails and jailers was amended by the 
addition of a provision ' requiring that minors should be ^ kept sepa- 
rate from notorious offenders and those convicted of a fdony or otlier 
infamous crime." 

In 1891 the State reformatory was divided into two departments, 
one for boys between 10 and 16, the other for boys between 16 and 
21.^* The act passed at this time required that boys under 16 con- 
victed of an offense punishable by imprisonment in a county jail or 
penitentiary be committed to the reformatory, although those guilty 
of minor offenses might still be punished in county jails. 

The statute authorizing the establishment of the Illinois Home 
for Juvenile Offenders was enacted in 1893 and provided for com- 
mitment to the home, at the discretion of the court, of girls between 
the ages of 10 and 16 who were convicted of offenses punishable by 
imprisonment in a county jail or house of correcti(Mi.^* In 1895 this 
law was amended to include offenses punishable by imprisonment in 
the penitentiary.^^ 

Thus, until the enactment of the juvenile court law in 1899, the 
delinquent child between 10 and 16 was subject to all the criminal 

Revised Laws of Illinois, 1833, p. 209, sec. 158. 

' Ibid., 1867, p. 42. 

•Ibid., sec. 16. 

^ Hard's Illinois Revised Statutes 1874, ch. 75, sec. 11. 

^ Laws of Illinois 1891, p. 52, sec. 9. 

u Ibid., 1893, p. 23, seca 16 and 17. 

» Ibid,, 1896, p. 295. 
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processes applicable to adults so far as arrest, detention, and trial 
were concerned and could still be committed to a house of correction 
or to a county jail at the discretion of the court, except for more 
serious offenses, for which he was committed to a State reformatory.^^ 

For the care of dependent diildren, provision had been made by 
" An act to provide industrial schools for girls " in 1879 ^* and "An 
act to provide for and aid training schools for boys" in 1883.*' 
These acts provided for the incorporation of industrial and training 
schools to receive dependent children under 18 who were committed 
to their care by the county court and for whose support the coimty 
might pay a certain amount. The schools were subject to State 
supervision but received no State appropriations. Cases were 
brought to the attention of the court by petition, and a jury of six 
was required to pass upon the question of dependency. 

The validity of the earlier of these two acts was attacked in 1882, 
on the following grounds: (1) That the institutions created under 
the act were really penal institutions, and, therefore, that commitment 
was a punishment resulting in the restraint of liberty, and that the 
procedure, therefore, violated various constitutional safeguards such 
as trial by a jury of 12; (2) that the institutions might be sectarian 
within the meaning of the constitutional prohibition against pay- 
ment of public funds to sectarian institutions; (8) that the liability 
for the support of dependent female children could not be placed 
upon the county. None of these objections was, however, sustained 
by the court. The second of these arguments was the basis for an 
action brought in 1917, but its validity was again denied.^® Thus the 
earlier law was upheld.*^ The validity of the second act has never 
been attacked. 

These acts still remain in operation and were not affected by the 
passage of the juvenile court law except that jurisdiction in de- 
pendent cases was bestowed upon the circuit as well as the county 
courts in other counties than Cook, in Cook County being restricted 
to the circuit court. 

The so-called juvenile court act of 1899, under which the juvenile 
court of Cook County was established, was the culmination of nearly 
10 years' discussion and experiment on the part of social agencies 
and of persons interested in child welfare. As early as 1891 the 

M Hurd'8 Illinois Revieed Statutes, 1897, ch. 118. 

1* Laws of Illinois 1879, p. 309. 

« Ibid., 188i3, p. 168. 

« Dunn V. Chicago Industrial School, 280 111. 613. 

»» Petition of Ferrier, 103 111. 367, and County of 14cLean v. Humphreys, 104 111. 378. 
Art. VIII, sec. 3, of the State constitution provides that " neither the general assembly 
nor any county, city, town, township, school district, or other public corporation shall 
ever make any appropriation or pay from any public fund whatever anything in aid of 
any church or sectarian purpose, or to help sustain or support any achool controlled by 
any church or sectarian denomination whatever." 
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Visitation and Aid Society of Chicago^® introduced into the legisla- 
ture a bill designed to give an authoritative basis for the work of 
that society by providing for the commitment of children to the care 
of organizations of the same general character. The biU, however, 
failed of passage.^® It dealt only with dependent and neglected chil- 
dren and, had it been passed, would have solved only part of the 
problem. 

One of the first efforts in behalf of delinquent children was made 
about 1893, when a school for the boys in the county jail was started 
by a private citizen and was later taken over, supported, and estab- 
lished on a fairly permanent basis by the Chicago Woman's Club.*® 
Not the least important of the results of this experiment was the 
public interest aroused in the number of children confined in the 
county jail and in the condition of these children. An effort soon 
developed to secure a special law dealing with the treatment of de- 
linquent children ; and in 1895, after a study of the probation system 
established in 1878 in Massachusetts for both adults and children,'*®* a 
bill was drafted at the instance of the Chicago Woman's Club, con- 
taining provisions for a separate court and for a probation staff. The 
question of its constitutionality was raised, however, and the bill 
was abandoned without being introduced in the legislature. During 
the next few years the Chicago Woman's Club continued to support 
the school in the county jail, established manual training in the house 
of correction, and secured separate housing for boys committed to 
that institution. Considerable discussion of the various problems 
connected with the care and treatment of the young offender in Cook 
County was carried on in the press and in public meetings during 
this period. 

In 1898 the questions of the reform of court procedure and of a 
probation system were among the subjects discussed by the Illinois 
State Conference of Charities, and at that time t)r. Frederick W. 
Wines, the veteran prisoner reformer, formerly secretary of the 
Illinois State Board of Charities, declared : 

We make criminals out of chUdren who are not criminals by treating them as 
if they were criminals. That ought to be stopped. What we should have in 
our system of criminal jurisprudence is an entirely separate system of courts 
for children in large cities who commit offenses which would be criminal in 
adults. We ought to have a "children's court" in Chicago, and we ought to 
have a " children's judge," who should attend to no other business. We want 
some place of detention for those children other than a prison (reference made 

" Hurley, T. D. : " Development of the Juvenile court idea," In Charities, Vol. XI, p. 423 
(Nov. 7, 1903). 

^ For draft of bill, see Hurley, T, D. : Juvenile Courta and What They Have Accoin> 
pllshed. The Visitation and Aid Society, Chicago, 1904. 

^'Most of theso facts regarding the early history of the Illinois Juvenile court move- 
ment are drawn from Lathrop, Julia C. : ** Development of the probation sygtem- in a 
large city," in Charities, Vol. XIII, p. 344 ff. (Jan. 7, 1905). 

»« Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1878, ch. 178, p. 146. 
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to the New York asystem of detention). A thing we ^ant to borrow from the 
State of Massachusetts is its system of probation. No child ought to be tried 
unless he has a friend in court to look after his real interests * * * In 
such cases in Massachusetts the judge sends a probation lawyer to investigate 
the conditions of the home and all the circumstances surrounding the case.** 

The Illinois State Board of Public Charities, the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, the Chicago Bar Association, the Chicago 
Board of Education, and the Illinois State Conference of Charities, 
all interested themselves in the passage of the act entitled "An act 
to regulate the treatment and control of dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children," ^^ which was signed April 21 and went into 
effect July 1, 1899. 

This law contained the essential features of later juvenile-court 
legislation. In it were provisions (1) for the separate hearing ^^ of 
children's cases in a court having chancery rather than criminal 
jurisdiction; (2) for the detention of children apart from adult 
offenders; and (3) for a probation system. It was, however, weak 
at many points, and its administration had often to be supplemented 
by private effort. A number of amendments ^* intended to cure the 
various weaknesses of the original law have been adopted, find the 
present organization and practice of courts acting under the statute 
are the result of a gradual development that is probably not yet com- 
plete. The present study deals with only one of those courts, namely, 
the* Cook County court sitting in Chicago. That court operates 
under such provisions of the act as are of general application and 
under other provisions applying to counties of more than 500,000 
papulation — ^that is, to Cook County. 

The first session of the Cook County court was held on* July 1, 
1899, and at that session, Mrs. Alzena P. Stevens, a resident of Hull 
House, volunteered to serve as probation officer.^' The axjt had au- 
thorized the creation of a probation staff for the probationary care 
of delinquent children, but it was also specified that such officers 
should not be paid from public funds.^^ The f ramers of the act had 
acquiesced in this program for two reasons r^* First, because they 
feared lest the prospective cost involved in the payment of proba- 
tion officers might defeat the bill; and, second, because probation 
officers if paid from public funds might be selected on a political 
basis. The salaries of Mrs. Stevens and four or five other volunteer 
officers were raised for the first few years by private subscription. 

^ Fifteenth Biennial Report of the Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities 
of the State of minois (1898), p. 386. 

B Laws of Illinois 1899,. p. 131. 

>* Sectloa 3 required a special court room in Chicago. 

** The law of 1899 was amended : 1901, p. 141 ; 1905, pp. 151 and 152 ; 1907, p. 70 ; 
and 1911, p. 126. 

^ Lathrop, Julia C. : ** Defvelopment of the probation system in a large city,'' In 
Charities, Vol. XIII, p. 345 (Jan. 7, 1905). 

«• Laws of Illinois 1899, p. 131, sec 6. 
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In 1904 those interested in the support of these probation officers 
incorporated as the Juvenile Court Comniittee,^^ and by that time 
the number of officers had increased to 15, of whom 4 were men and 
11 were women. 

Besides these officers, representatives of various social agencies, 
such as the Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society (nonsectarian 
Protestant), the Visitation and Aid Society (Roman Catholic), and 
the Bureau of Personal Service (Jewish), were commissioned as 
probation officers. Individuals interested in particular cases were 
also appointed as volunteer probation officers. Moreover, in 1899 
the mayor of Chicago at the request of the judge of the juvenile 
court directed that two police officers from each station be detailed 
as probation officers.^ 

In 1905, 15 probation officers were being paid by the Juvenile Coxurt 
Committee, and about 20 police officers were assigned to work with 
the juvenile court.^® In that year an amendment was adojpted ^® pro- 
viding that in counties of more than 500,000 population (i. e.. Cook 
County) the judges of the circuit court might determine how many 
probation officers were necessary, such officers to be appointed in the 
same manner and under the same rules and regulations as other offi- 
cers of the coimty and paid under authorization of the board of 
county commissioners. 

The legal status of the probation staff, however, was not even then 
determined. The amendment of 1905 had placed payment in the 
hands of the board of county commissioners, and appointment *' in 
the same manner as other county officers " was understood to mean 
certification by the county civil service commission. For six years 
the law was interpreted in this manner, and the number of proba- 
tion officers paid by the county was increased from 23 in 1905 to 
37 in 1911. In that year a newly elected county administration at- 
tempted to bring political pressure to bear upon the probation staff. 
A campaign of abuse was waged in the public press — attention was 
called to cases which, it was claimed, had resulted disastrously; 
probation officers were pictured as " child snatfehers ;" and the work 
of the juvenile court was rendered extremely difficult. The county 
civil service commission joined in the attack through a pretended 

^^ Among the early oflBcers of this committee were Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, the Very 
Rev. Dean Summer, Father Andrew Spetz, Dr. Rabhi Joseph Stoltz, Mrs. Charles M. 
Walker, Mrs. George R. Dean, and Mrs. Wm. Thomas. In 1909 the name was changed 
to the Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago. The association continued itt? 
financial assistance to the court until 1908. Since that time It has been ooncemed 
exclusively with community problems affecting delinquency. 

"Testimony of Judge Pinckney In Breckinridge and Abbott: The Delinquent Child 
and the Home, Charities Publication Committee, New York, 1912, p. 240. 

» The number was at first about 20 and was increased to 30 in 1908. See Charity 
Service Reports, Cook County, HI., 1903-1911. 

«>Law8 of Illinois 1905, p. 151. 
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investigation of the court. These attacks failed to command public 
confidence, however, and finally the board of commissioners of 
Cook County was prevailed upon to appoint a committee of five 
citizens to make an impartial investigation.'^ On September 28, 
1911, before the report of the committee had been completed, how- 
ever, the president of the county board of commissioners suspended 
the chief probation officer and filed with the county civil service com- 
mission charges against him, alleging ^' incompetency, lack of execu- 
tive ability, and neglect of duty." The hearing on these charges 
extended over a period of three months and included an investiga- 
tion of the work of the probation department, of the detention home, 
and of the industrial schools to which dependent children were com- 
mitted by the court. On January 6, 1912, the civil service com- 
mission decided adversely to the chief probation officer and dis- 
missed him. He appealed the case, with the result that that por- 
tion of the act providing for the selection of probation officers by the 
county commissioners was held unconstitutionaP^ as a violation of 
the principle of separation of powers laid down in Article III of 
the Illinois constitution. The right of the court to be free from 
interference in the selection of its officers was thus recognized. 
Probation officers were declared to be assistants to the court, per- 
forming judicial functions, and as such to be chosen only by popular 
vote or appointed by the court itself .^^<* The selection of probation 
officers was thus left in the hands of the judges of the circuit court; 
they agreed to delegate that selection to the judge of the juvenile 
court, who had suffered greatly from the political attack on the 
work of the court. He devised at this time a substitute for the 
civil aerrice test that has worked admirably and is still in use. 
Since that time probation officers have been appointed by the judge 
on the basis of competitive examinations, held from time to time 
under the direction of a committee of citizens^^ chosen by the judge 
because of their unquestioned special fitness for the task and their 
public spirit. Since 1912 five such examinations have been held, 
two for chief probation officer, one in 1913 and another in 1918, and 
three for assistant probation officer, in 1913, 1916, and 1919.^^ This 

¥Tiie memberer of tills jO&minittee were Willard B. Hotcbkiss (chairman), Saul 
I>ruck^, Rev. C. J. Quille,. Rev. August Scblec^te, and Mrs. James E. Quan. The ooori- 
mittee reported In January, 1912. The report is entitled " The Juvenile Court of 
Cook County, HI. Report of a Committee Appointed under Resolution of the Board of 
Commissioners of Cook County, Aug. 8, 1912.*' 

"•Witter V. Cook County Commissioners, 256 Illinois, 616. See also People v. C, B. & 
Q. R. R. Co., 273 Illinois^ 110. The report of the citizens* committee shortly after showed 
no grounds for this ded^on of the civil service commis^on. 

**» This decision did not affect the position of clerical assistants, who are still appointed 
under civil service regulations. 

*> The first committee was composed of members of the Juvenile Court Committee that 
had chosen and paid probation officers before the amendment of 1905. 

*** A fourth examination for assistant probation officer was given in 1922. 
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device has served to protect the judge from political pressure and 
to maintain the quality of the probation service. 

Again, in 1917, the status of the probation officers was attacked 
through a bill to enjoin the county treasurer from paying the salaries 
of any of the probation staff. The bill was dismissed for want of 
equity by the superior court of Cook County, but appeal was allowed 
to the appellate court of Illinois, and for more than a year, pending 
decision, the payment of salaries by the county treasurer was made 
possible only by the guaranty of funds by private citizens and by a 
special act of the legislature.^* Finally, on June 14, 1918, the appel- 
late court of Illinois**^ confirmed the decision of the lower court, and 
the status of probation officers was once more assured.*'* 

The constitutionality of the juvenile court law itself was attacked 
in 1912 by an appeaP^ from a judgment of the Cook County court 
declaring a child to be dependent and appointing a guardian under 
the act. The supreme court, though it reversed the decision of the 
court in the particular case, upheld the law at every point at which 
it was attacked-*® 

The law of 1899 had contained no provision for the detention of 
children except one prohibiting commitment of children under 12 to 
a jail or police station and giving authority to place a child awaiting 
trial in "some suitable place provided by the city or county."** 
Since neither the city nor the county had at first a suitable place, the 
task of providing one, like that of paying probation officers, vras 
undertaken by private initiative.* The Illinois Industrial Association 
assumed the care of boys awaiting hearing on delinquent petitions, 
the city and the county each paying half the board of the children.** 
Dependent children were detained, when necessary, in a room of the 
Cook County Detention Hospital. In 1903 the Juvenile Court Com- 
mittee took over the care of all children and established a detention 
home at 625 West Adams Street. The expenses were paid in part by 
this committee, but the larger share was borne by the city and the 
county.*® 

The establishment consisted of an old residence in which dependent 
children were housed and a remodeled barn for delinquent boys. 
The delinquent girls were detained in an annex to one of the police 
stations, where older women were also confined. At first the deten- 
tion home was placed under the care of a police officer, and little 

**Iiaw8 of Illinois 1017» p. 636. This law safeguards a public officer from personal 
liability for the disbursement of funds in emergencies of this kind. 

» Gilbert et al. v. Sweltrcr, 211 Illinois App. 438. 

"" See p. 30 of this report for discussion of salaries of probation officers. 

" By a writ of error, Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23,. sec. 190d. 

«8 Lindsay v. Lindsay, 257 111. 328. 

>>Laws of Illinois 1809, p. 131, sees. 5 and 11. 

*» Lathrop, Julia C. : " Development of the probation system," In Charities, Vol. Xni, 
p. 846 (Jan. 7, 1905). 
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amusement and no schooling were provided. In 1906, however, the 
city board of education assigned a teacher for the instruction of de- 
linquent boys." 

In 1907 a law was passed*^ authorizing the establishment of a 
detention home by county authorities on vote of the people of the 
county; but without awaiting a popular vote, the county and the 
city entered into a cooperative undertaking to erect a juvenile court 
building on Ewing Street, accommodating both the detention home 
and the juvenile court rooms.** This building is still occupied as a 
detention home, but in 1913 its crowded condition led to the removal 
of the court to the county building, where other courts are held.** 

A third important development in the Chicago juvenile court re- 
sulted from the enactment of the funds to parents and aid to mothers 
laws,*** which added to the earlier work of the court a class of cases 
involving principles of public relief and requiring a complicated 
administrative machinery. The first of these acts, the funds to par- 
ents act,** was a brief amendment to the juvenile court law authoriz- 
ing in certain dependent cases the granting of relief by the court. 
That amendment read as follows : 

If the parent or par^its of such d^endent or neglected child are poor and 
unable to properly care for the said child, but are otherwise proper guardians 
and it is for the welfare of such child to remain at home, the court may enter an 
order finding such faults and fixing the amount of money necessary to enable 
the parent or parents to properly care for such child, and thereupon it shall 
be the duty of the county board, through its county agent or otherwise, to pay to 
such parent or parents, at such times as said order may designate, the amount 
so specified for the care of such dependent or neglected child until the further 
order of the court** 

In 1913 a more elaborately drawn aid to mothers law superseded 
the amendment of 1911. This law not only defined the group of 
eligible f amUies to whom grants might be made and fixed conditions 
under which those grants might be enjoyed but also provided fo^ a 
special tax to be set aside as a special fund for mothers' pensions.** 

** Thurston, H. W. : " Tea years of the juvenile court of Chicago," in The Survey, VoL 
XXIII, pp. 656, 662, and 663 (Feb. 5. 1910). 

«* Laws of Illinois 1907, p. 59. Hurd*8 Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec. 271. 

«" Slrst Annual Message of William Busse, president of tlie board of commissioners of 
Cooik County, in Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1907, p. 29. 

**The building at 202 Ewing Street (now 771 Gilpin Place) has now becomei in- 
adequate for the detention home and is soon to be replaced. See p. 53. 

^ Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919. ch. 23, sec. 298 

^Laws of Illinois 1911, p. 126. See also Hurd's Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec. 
176. 

«* Laws of Illinois 1911, p. 126. Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec. 
175. The administration of the mothers' pension law has been quite fully discussed. 
See Abbott, Edith, and Breckinridge, S. P. : The Administration of the Aid-to-Mothers Law 
In lUinois. Children's Bureau Publication No. 82, Washington, 1921. 

^Three-tenths of 1 mill on the dollar to be levied <m all taxable property of the 
county. Laws of Illinois, 1913, p. 127; Hurd's Illinois Revised Statut^ 1919, ch. 23, 
sec 296 foL The 1911 act had proved inadequate in many respects other than the 
financial provisions. 

88005''--22 2 
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The courts held in 1915, however, that this act did not increase the 
total amount of the county taxes the county was authorized to spend 
but merely reduced the amount available for other county expendi- 
tures.*® The county board therefore appropriated annually for 
mothers' pensions less than the actual amount of the special tax fund. 
In June, 1919, however, the law was amended so as to authorize an 
increase in the total volume of coimty expenditures and to provide 
an adequate fund that should be available exclusively for mothers' 
pensions/® 

Various aspects of the practice of the court, chiefly those of an 
administrative nature, will be discussed in the following chapters. 
It has perhaps been made clear that at no time during the court's 
existence have the conditions under which it functioned been en- 
tirely satisfactory. It has suffered from open political attack, from 
legislative caution and legislative blundering, from the hostility of 
other administrative bodies, and from public indiflference. Tliese 
difficulties should be kept in mind throughout the following dis- 
cussion. 



^ People 17. Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern B. R. Co., 270 111. 477. 

BO The law was amended June 21, 1019, to provide for a tax of four-tenths of 1 mill 
on the dollar in counties of over 300^000 population and was further amended nine 
days later to provide for a tax of four-fifteenths of 1 mill .to correspond with a change 
in the assessed valuation from one-third to one^half the cash value of the property. (See 
Laws of niinois 1919^ pp. 780-781, and pp. 781-782, and Hurd's Illinois Revised 
Statutes, 1919, ch. 23, sec 313.) 
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THE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT. 

CHARACTER OF THE COURT AND AREA COVERED. 

The juvenile court law of Illinois created no new or special courts, 
but in all portions of the State except Cook County conferred jurisdic- 
tion in cases arising under the law upon circuit and county courts. In 
Cook County, which constitutes an entire and single judicial circuit, 
original and exclusive jurisdiction was conferred upon the circuit 
court alone.^ The juvenile court sitting in Chicago is thus technically 
the juvenile court of Cook County, and is a division or branch of the 
circuit court of the county. As such its territorial jurisdiction covers 
besides the city of Chicago a considerable outlying territory that is 
both suburban and rural in character. In this outlying district are 
5 incorporated cities from 2,000 to nearly 25,000 in population, and 
about 70 villages of from a few himdred to 19,000 population.^ The 
suburban district covers an area of about 733 square miles and con- 
tained in 1910 a population, urban and rural, of 219,950.^ From the 
point of view of administration such territorial jurisdiction presents 
many difficult problems.* 

CLASSES OF CASES. 

The jurisdiction exercised by the juvenile court includes three 
classes of cases. The first is composed of those over which the juris- 
diction is original and exclusive under the juvenile court law. These 
are cases of delinquent children, dependent or neglected children, and 
mothers' pension cases. 

A delinquent child, as defined by the statute,* is a boy under 17 or a 
girl under 18 who violates any law of the State ; is incorrigible, know- 
ingly associates with thieves, vicious or immoral persons; without 
just cause and without the consent of its parents, guardian, or cus- 
todian absents itself from its home or place of abode, is growing up in 
idleness or crime ; knowingly frequents a house of ill repute ; know- 
ingly frequents any public shop or place where any gaming device is 
operated; frequents any saloon or dram shop where intoxicating 

> Hard's lUinol^ Beyised Statates 1919, ch. 29, sec 171. 
« Thirteenth Census of the United States, 1910, Vol. II, Population, p. 445, 
' See p. 82 of this report for organization of work in outlying districts, 
« Hurd's Illinois Revioed Statutes, 1919, ch. 23, sees. 170,. 298. 

U 
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liquors are sold ; patronizes or visits any public pool room or bucket 
shop ; wanders about the streets jat night ; habitually wanders about 
railroad yards or tracks or jumps on any moving train, or enters any 
car or engine without authority ; uses vile, obscene, vulgar, profane, 
or indecent language, or is guilty of indecent or lascivious conduct. 

A dependent or neglected child * is a boy under 17 or a girl under 
18 who, for any reason, is destitute, homeless, abandoned, or depend- 
ent upon the public for support; has not proper parental care or 
guardianship, habitually begs or receives alms ; is found living in any 
house of ill fame or with any vicious or disreputable person ; or has 
a home which by reason of neglect, cruelty, or depravity on the part 
of the parents, guardian, or any other person in whose care it may be, 
is an unfit place for such child ; and any child under 10 who is found 
begging, peddling, or selling any articles or singing or playing any 
musical instrument for gain upon the street, or giving public enter- 
tainments or accompanying any person so doing. 

In these cases and in aid to mothers cases as well,® the jurisdiction is 
technically exercised over the child. Actually, however, the entire 
family is brought under supervision. 

The second class of cases is that in which the juvenile court exercises 
jurisdiction as a branch of the circuit court. The jurisdiction is there- 
fore not exclusive. These are cases of truants under the parental 
schools act, feeble-minded children, children given in adoption, and 
illegitimate children. 

Under the parental schools act,^ providing for commitment of ha- 
bitual truants to such schools, jurisdiction is conferred upon the county 
and circuit courts of the State. In Cook County, under an agreement 
of the circuit judges with the county judge, this jurisdiction is exer- 
cised by the juvenile court alone. Truant officers are, however, ap- 
pointed by the board of education and subject to that authority, and 
the only real contact of the juvenile court with the truant child is the 
hearing in court. 

Jurisdiction under the adoption law ^ may likewise be exercised by 
the county or circuit courts of the State. All such cases filed in the 
circuit court Of Cook County are, by agreement, heard by the judge of 
the juvenile court. With the exception of the judge, then, no officers 
of the juvenile court have any legal authority over cases involving 
only adoption. In the case of a delinquent or dependent child, how- 
ever, a petition may be filed under the juvenile court law praying the 
appointment of a guardian authorized to consent to legal adoption, 

8Hurd*8 Illinois Revlaed Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec. 169. The 1899 law defined as 
delinquent only one who violated a law of the State or a local ordinance. The amend- 
ment of 1905, p. 152, included the present definition. 

• Hard's IlUnois Revised Statates, 1919, ch. 23, sec. 298. 
» Ibid., ch. 122, sec. 144. 

* Ibid., ch. 4, sec. 1. The county judge has entered into no agreement on this subject. 
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and the court in which adoption proceedings are pending may accept 
the consent of the guardian appointed without further notice to par- 
ents or relatives.® This amounts to the juvenile court's hearing all the 
evidence in the case, the court before which the case is pending enter- 
ing the formal decree. Investigations are conducted by probation 
officers, but adoption proceedings are not included in the legal records 
of the juvenile court. 

The act to provide for the care and detention of feeble-minded per- 
sons places jurisdiction in the circuit, county, and municipal courts of 
the State.^^ When, therefore, a delinquent or dependent child 
brought before the juvenile court appears to be feeble-minded, the 
judge may adjourn the proceedings under the juvenile court law and 
conduct the hearing on a petition imder the act for the care and de- 
tention of feeble-minded persons.^^ This means that the juvenile 
court has jurisdiction over feeble-minded children only incidental to 
their being brought into court as dependent or delinquent children. 
For the sake of securing prompt action, the investigation depart- 
ment brings into court on a " feeble-minded" petition children called 
to their attention whom they think not only dependent or delinquent 
but feeble-minded as well, and children in a situation involving de- 
pendency are brought by the same process by social agencies before 
the court. No agreement has been made by the circuit, county, and 
municipal courts to concentrate these cases in the court of the juvenile 
court judge, and cases of feeble-minded children who are not de- 
pendent or delinquent are heard by other courts. 

A recent amendment to the bastardy law provides that the juvenile 
court shall " with other courts of competent- jurisdiction " have juris- 
diction over all cases arising under the act.*^ The State's attorney 
has, however, refused to prosecute such cases before the juvenile court, 
and the court has not then exercised jurisdiction over this class of 
cases.^* Bastardy cases are tried before the domestic-relations branch 
of the municipal court under authority of the law which created that 
court.^* Juvenile court officers, however, investigate and present in 
the court of domestic relations bastardy cases in which the mother is 
under 18 years of age or in which the court has already obtained 

^ Hurd's lUiDois Revised Statutes, 1919, ch. 28, sec. 188. 

»<»Ibid., ch. 23, sec. 324. 

" Ibid., sec. 341. 

u The amendment was passed in 1919. Hard's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 17, 
sec. 4. 

u Since the election of June 6, 1921, this opposition seems no longer an obstacle. The 
Judge has up to the present writing (Dec 1, 1921) taken no action to claim this Juris- 
diction, possibly argtiing that unless additional resources are placed at the service of the 
court, the additional burden would be too heavy. 

i^Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 37, sec. 205. *' All suits of every kind 
and nature, whether dvil or criminal, or whether at law or in equity, which may be 
transferred to it, by a change of venue or otherwise by the circuit coui^ of Oook 
County, the superior court of Cook County or the criminal court of Cook County." But 
see Hosking v. So. Pac. Co. 243 111., 320, and P. v. Olson, 24S 111., 288. 
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jurisdiction over the family through other elements of dependency 
or delinquency. 

JURISDICTION OVER CHILDREN ACCUSED OF COMMITTING 

SERIOUS OFFENSES. 

Under a provision of the juvenile court law defining a delinquent 
child as a boy under 17 or a girl under 18 who "violates any law 
of this State," ^^ the juvenile court is apparently given jurisdiction 
in all cases of children within those ages, however serious the offense 
with which the child may be charged. The law provides, moreover, 
that if a child is taken before a justice of the peace or police magis- 
trate, " it shall be the duty " of such justice or magistrate to trans- 
fer the case to the juvenile court.^® This jurisdiction has, however, 
never been acknowledged by the prosecuting authorities, and a con- 
current jurisdiction is exercised by the criminal court of Cook 
County in the trial of children charged with serious offenses. The 
chief probation officer, in his annual report for 1920, made the fol- 
lowing statement : *^ 

During the past year there have been a number of eases in which, follow- 
ing the filing of a petition in the juvenile court and while the case was still 
pending, an indictment has been voted by the grand jury, foUowed by a hear- 
ing in the criminal court. The interesting thing is that after weeks and months 
of delay, during which time the child was held in the county jail, the criminal 
court has in each of the cases either referred the case to the juvenile court 
for disposition or has entered an order placing the cliild under probation to 
the adult probation department. The probation orders could have been ar- 
rived at with quite as much force and by a much simpler process imder the 
juvenile-court law. 

The attitude of State's attorneys in the past has usually been that juvenile- 
court action in cases in which crimes were committed has been only throu^ 
the suflfrance of the 'State's attorney ; that in any cases which he chooses to 
characterize as " serious," he might take action in the criminal court This 
situation is one which it is hoped may be settled at an early date by a ruling 
of the criminal court or by a supreme-court decision. 

In the case of a 16-year-old boy, for example, who, early in 1921, 
was charged with the theft from a bank of $700,000 worth of bonds, 
a petition was filed in the juvenile court. The State's attorney, 
however, is reported to have said in answer to a proposal that the 
case be heard in the juvenile court, "This is a criminal case, and the 
boy will be tried in the criminal court, regardless of his age. And 
I believe in speedy trials, too."^^» The grand jury was therefore 
directed to take up the case, and two indictments were voted, one 
charging embezzlement, and the other larceny. The result of the 

^ Hurd's Illinoia Revised Statutes 1910, ch. 23, sea 169. 
»« Ibid., sec. 178. 
. w Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111.,. 1920, p. 248. 
"« Chicago Dally Tribune, Feb. 20, 1921. 
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trial in the criminal court was a failure of the jury to agree, and a 
motion was granted for a new trial.^^* The judge made no claim to 
exclusive jurisdiction either in this or in other cases to which the 
chief probation officer refers. This inactivity on the part of the 
judge is due undoubtedly to a doubt on his part as to the interpreta- 
tion the supreme court would put upon the law should the issue be 
squarely raised and to a hesitation to sacrifice a young person to the 
confusing and demoralizing experience of being handled by two sets 
of authorities. His view of what the law should clearly state is 
expressed in a report made by a committee appointed in 1920 by 
the director of the department of public welfare and signed by 
the judge with other members of the committee ^* to the effect that 
"the circuit, coimty, and juveniile courts be given original and 
exchisive jurisdiction in all cases coming within the act entitled 'An 
act to regulate the treatment and control of dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children.' " 

AGE GROUPS. 

The juvenile court law provides that all persons under the age of 
21 shall be considered wards of the State and shall be subject to the 
care, guardianship, and control of the juvenile court.^® The law 
then proceeds in its definition of the dependent and delinquent child 
to include any boy under 17 and any girl under 18. Thus jurisdiction 
attaches only to the earlier ages, but once obtained may be exercised 
until the child becomes 21.*® 

As a matter of fact, it is not the policy of the court to exercise this 
jurisdiction in the cases of boys between 17 and 21. That is, when- 
ever a boy of 17 or 18 already on probation commits a new offense, 
it is the policy of the court to allow him to be proceeded against in 
the criminal court ^^ rather than to attempt again to deal with him. 
The officers of the court are of the opinion that if probation under 
juvenile-court officers has not been effective when the boy was 
younger, it is not likely to be effective as the boy grows older. 

^* The second trial came to an end May 19, 1922, with a second failure of a Jury to 
agree. Chicago Daily Tribune, May 20, 1922. 

" Report of the Illinois Department of Public Welfare Children's Committee (December, 
1920, p. 10.) 

» Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec. 169. 

** The Hotcfakiss committee in 1912 apparently supported this interpretation and urged 
that the age of obtaining jurisdiction be raised to 21 : " The committee feels that the 
proTisions of the juvenile-court law should be amended so that any person under the age 
of 21 years,, regardless of previous contact with the court, may be brought into the 
Juvenile, rather than the police court. At present we have the anomalous situation of 
a boy of 19, who has never been brought before the juvenile court, arrested and forced to 
associate in the police court with the worst criminals in the community, while a boy 
with a long record in the juvenile court, evades police jurisdiction by virtue of this 
court record. In other words a premium is placed on getting a Juvenile court record." — 
(Juvenile Court of Cook County, Illinois — Report of a Committee appointed under Resolu- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners of Cook County, p. 25.) 

» This may be the boys* court — a branch of the municipal court — a lower court deal- 
ing with misdemeanants if the ofTense be committed outside Chicago, or the criminal 
court of Cook County. 
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JURISDICTION OVER ADULTS. 

The juvenile court has no jurisdiction over adults except in so far 
as an order may be entered requiring a parent to contribute to the 
support of a dependent child committed to an institution. In such 
cases the court may enforce its order by requiring deductions from 
wages and by punishment for contempt of court. This lack of juris- 
diction over adults will be discussed at a later point.*^ 

»See p. 103. 



THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS OF THE COURT. 

In order that the administrative problems of the juvenile court 
may be understood it is necessary to supplement the definitions of 
the various types of cases placed under its jurisdiction and to know 
the number of children brought into court, the relative numbers in 
the various groups, the conditions in the home and in the community 
making it necessary for them to be brought into court, and the differ- 
ences among the various groups that demand differences in the method 
and treatment. It is difficult, for various reasons, to discover these 
facts, but certain data have been assembled for the purpose of illus- 
trating the nature of the court's problems and the weight of its burden. 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN BROUGHT INTO COURT. 

During the first 21 years of the coup's existence — that is, prior to 
July 1, 1920 — ^79,000 children were brought into court.^ It is im- 
possible, however, to determine without laborious tabulation the num- 
ber of children who have been handled by the court in each of these 
years. The total nimiber during the period is the only information 
that can be given regarding children as distinguished from cases, 
since the statistics published by the court deal with cases rather than 
with children. A child may be brought before the judge several 
times in the same year and may be counted three, four, five, or pos- 
sibly six times as a case, the number of repetitions varying consider- 
ably with the class of case. Thus, it must be remembered that when- 
ever figures from the annual reports of the court are quoted in the 
following pages they represent cases, not children. From a social 
point of view this is unfortunate, since it would be desirable to know 
the facts in their relationship to child life in general. From an ad- 
ministrative viewpoint, however, the case is perhaps more signifi- 
cant, since it represents a certain amount of machinery set in motion 
each time a child is before the court. 

Table I shows the numerical importance of the various types of 
cases heard by the court during the five-year period from December 
1, 1914, to November 30, 1919. 

* This figure wag obtained from the docket numbers. It is customary to giye the same 
number to a child even if he is brought into court again after a release. 

17 
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Table I. — Class of case^ cases heard hy the juvenile court, 1915-1919} 



Class of esM. 



Total 

DeUnquency.. 
Dependency . . . 

Truancy , 

Aid to mothers 
FeeUerminded. 



Cases heard by the 
court. 



Number. 



37,881 



15,143 

10,631 

2,327 

9,470 

310 



Percent 
distri- 
bution. 



100.0 



40.0 
28.1 

6.1 
25.0 

0.8 



^ Compiled from fieures for fiscal years ending Noy. 30. Charity Service Reports, Cook 
County, 111., 1915-1919. For 1920 the fisrures are as follows : Delinquency, 2,550 ; de- 
pendency, A>262 ; truancy, 656 ; aid to mothers, 8,245 ; feeble-minded, 58. For 1921 they 
are : DeUnqu^icy, 2,415 ; dependency, 1,292 ; truancy, 648 ; aid to mothers, 1,429 ; feeUe- 
minded, 69. 

As to the problems especially characteristic of these separate 
groups, the annual reports of the court give little information other 
than the ages of children, the disposition of cases, and the offenses 
of delinquent children. 

No attempt will be made here to describe the children included in 
the groups of cases under the acts covering aid-to-mothers, truant, 
and feeble-minded jurisdiction.^ 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE DELINQUENT CHILD. 

With regard to the delinquent children, a study of the delinquent 
wards of the court during the first 10 years of the court's existence 
found that the problems of the delinquent child were primarily 
problems of immigrant adjustment, of poverty, of the broken, the 
degraded, and the crowded home, of school and neighborhood neg- 
lect, and only secondarily and' to a very slight extent, of the un- 
manageable child in the midst of favorable circumstances.* 

Among the cases of delinquent children by far the greater num- 
ber are boys. Table II shows for the five-year period, 1915-1919, 
11,799 cases of delinquent boys and 3,344 cases of delinquent girls. 
The greater number of boys is in part the result of different methods 
of investigation which will be discussed at a later point, and in part 
due to the method of reporting cases rather than children, since 
the boys tend to repeat oftener than girls. It is, also, a matter of 
difference in character of offense, as the girls are seldom brought to 

* For mothers' pension cases, see Abbott, IMith, and Breckinridge, S. P. : Administra- 
tion of the Aid-to-Mothers Law in Illinois. ChUdren*s Bureau, Publication No. 82, Wash- 
ington, 1921. 

For cases of truant children, dee Abbott, Edith, and Breckinridge, S. P. : Truancy and 
Nonattendance in Chicaj?o Schools. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1917. 

For mental defectives, see Healy, William : The Individual Delinquent LitUe, Brown 
& Co., Boston, 1915 ; and Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. Little, Brown ft Co., Boston, 
1917. 

• Breckinridge, S. P., and Abbott, Edith : The Delinquent Child and the Home, Chapters 
III-X, Charities Publication Committee, New York, 1912. 
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court for childish pranks or gang depredations but nearly always 
for serious immorality, which necessitates immediate and vigorous 
action. 

While the law names no lower age limits for juvenile-court juris- 
diction, the State schools for delinquent boys and girls can receive 
no children under 10 years of age. All children under that age are 
therefore treated as dependent rather than delinquent, unless the 
child's experience has been such that he can not be placed with 
dependent children. For this reason Table II, which presents the 
ages of delinquent children, shows only one case of a delinquent 
child under 10 years of age.* 

Table II. — Age, by sex of child; delinquency cases heard by the juvendle court , 

1915-1919,^ 



Age of child. 



Delinquency cases heard by the court. 



Number. 



Boys. 



Total. 



0. 
10, 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
Id- 
le. 
17. 
18. 
19. 



11,799 



350 

697 

1,104 

1,517 

2,416 

2,683 

2,973 

e59 

el 



Girls. 



3,344 



1 

36 

55 

120 

236 

501 

787 

855 

730 

e21 

e2 



Per cent distribu- 
ti(m. 



Boys. 



100.0 



3.0 

5.9 

9.3 

12.9 

20.5 

22.7 

25.2 

0.5 



Girls. 



100. 



(*) 



(6) 



1.1 

1.7 

3.6 

7.1 

15.0 

23.5 

25.6 

21.8 

0.6 



» Compiled from figures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Cools 
County, 111., 1915-1919. For 1920 the figures are: Boys, 1,912; girls, 638. For 1921 
they are : Boys, 1,754 ; girls, 661. 

*Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

* Jurisdiction obtained at prior hearing before juvenile-court age limit was reached. 

A difference in grouping of boys' and girls' cases might be expected 
from the difference in age limitation defined by the law — 16 for boys 
and 17 for girls. The wider range exhibited by the girls' cases is 
therefore of no significance. There is, however, more concentration 
toward the upper age limit than in the case of the boys. Table II 
shows, for example, that 31.1 per cent of the boys were under 14, 
while only 13.6 per cent of the girls were so young. This again is in 
part the result of the differences in the character of offense, as shown 
by Table III. 

* It Ib not possible to say definitely, but for this child it is probable that a dependent 
Iietition was substituted at a later date for the delinquent petition. 
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Table III. — Offense, hy sex of child; deUnquerwy oases heard hy the juvenile 



Offense. 



Total 

Stealing 

Incorrigibility 

Malicious mischief 

Asf^ult 

Immorality 

Miscellaneous offenses 



Delinquency cases heard by the court. 



Number. 



Boys. 



11,799 



8,067 
1,900 
605 
509 
234 
484 



Girls. 



3,344 



397 

1,387 

5 

19 

1,467 

69 



Per cent distriba- 
tion. 



Boys. 



100.0 



68.4 
16.1 
5.1 
4.3 
2.0 
4.1 



Girls. 



100.0 



11.9 

41.4 

0.1 

0.6 

43.9 

2.1 



• Compiled from figures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Oook 
County, 111., 1915-1919. For 1920 the figures are; Boys, 1,912; girls, 638. For 1921 
they are : Boys, 1,754 ; girls, 661. 

The offense, as given in this table, is never stated in the records as 
a formal charge against the child ; but, as pointed out in the report 
of the chief probation officer, "is the conclusion of the statistical 
clerk after reading the complaint in the history sheet for each 
case."^ The results shown in the table are therefore open to ques- 
tion because of the vagueness of the terms, the possible variation in 
classification, the method of classifying when there are two or more 
offenses, and the inadequacy of the history sheet itself. Neverthe- 
less, the general results compare fairly closely with those presented 
in " The Delinquent Child and the Home," * in which the classifica- 
tion was based on a careful reading of the whole case record and in 
which attention was given to a child accused of two or more offenses. 
The differences in the results, moreover, may be largely due to the 
classification by children in one table and by cases in the other. 

Stated in general terms as they are, the list includes offenses of 
varying degrees of delinquency. Under the head of stealing have 
been grouped all the offenses that the court has separated into lar- 
ceny, burglary, and robbery, as well as particular kinds of theft, 
such as the taking of automobiles or mail or stealing from railroad 
cars. Burglary, larceny, and robbery, however, may be used to de- 
scribe a great many offenses connected with the taking of property, 
from the theft of a newspaper at the door to taking merchandise 
worth several hundred dollars from a store. This group of offenses 
against property is the most important class of offenses among the 
boys and contains 68.4 per cent of the cases. 

The list of the girls' offenses presents a marked contrast to that of 
the boys : Nearly 44 per cent of the girls were brought into court for 

•Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1919, p. 263. 

•Breckinridge, S. P., and Abbott, Edith: The Delinquent Child and the Home, p. 39, 
Charities Publications Committee. New York, 1912 (see special discussion pp. 27-30). 
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"immorality,'' meaning always questions of sex experience. An- 
other 41.4 per cent were brought in for "incorrigibility," a. term 
used whenever possible in girls' cases to avoid accusation of immo- 
rality, but very often indicating either suspected immorality or the 
danger of its development. 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE DEPENDENT CHILD. 

Very little information regarding the problems of the dependent 
child is available, except for age, number of times in court, and dis- 
position of cases. The annual reports of the court give only an in- 
adequate classification of home conditions. The problem is often a 
complicated one ; and yet only one circumstance, such as a " drunken 
father " or " feeble«minded mother," is set down for ea^h child. It 
is, however, entirely possible to have in the same family a combina- 
tion of factors, such as both a drunken father and feeble-minded 
mother. Moreover, no extensive study of case records of dependent 
children has ever been made. It is, therefore, impossible to state 
with * assurance what children constitute the group termed " de- 
pendent." 

The ages of dependent children are shown in Table IV. Among 
these children no appreciable differences are found between the age 
distributions of the girls and of the boys. The table is therefore 
presented for both sexes combined. 



Table IV.- 



-Age of child; dependency cases heard hy the juvenile court, 1915- 

1919.^ 



Age of child. 



Total. 



Under 7 years 

7 years, under 14.. 
14 years, under 16. 
16 years and over. 



Dependent cases 
heard by the court. 




Per cent, 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 



38.9 

53.2- 

6.6 

1.3 



«» Compiled from figures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Cook 
County, 111., 1915-1919. For 1920 the figures are: Dependency cases, 1,262. For 1921 
they arc : Dependency cases, 1,292. 

It appears that during the five-year period 1915-1919 more than 
one-third, 38.9 per cent of the dependent children, were under 7 years 
of age ; more than one-half, 63.2 per cent, were 7 and under 14 ; and 
very few, only 7.9 per cent, were 14 and over. This is in marked 
contrast to the group of delinquent children, none of whom were 
under 9 and a large majority of whom were 14 and over — 68.9 per 
cent of the boys and 8^.5 per cent of the girls.'' 



T See Table II, p. 19. 
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The juvenile court law uses the two terms "dependwit" and 
" neglected " as applicable to the same group of children. It might 
have been possible to assign certain clauses in the definition imply- 
ing destitution to a "dependency" classification and others imply- 
ing the presence of degrading influence to " neglect." Had this been 
done, a study of the records might more easily have revealed the 
relative numbers of the two groups. Such a classification has not 
been made, however, and it has been the custom of the court to call 
all the children brought in under this section " dependent." 

How far the court is concerned with cases involving poverty only, 
it is therefore impossible to say. The group of children of widowed 
mothers who formerly might have formed a large ^art of the group 
of dependents are now, of course, cared for by the aid-to-mothers 
division * of the court It was never the policy of the court, however, 
to break up a family on account of poverty only \ such examination 
of the records as has been made indicates that the pension group is 
a group of children different from those treated under the dependency 
clause, the only type of case involving destitution alone handled 
under the dependency definition being that of the child both of whose 
parents are dead or permanently incapacitated and whose relatives 
are too poor to assume the responsibility for his care. And this 
seems to be a rare type of case, for the situation is usually compli- 
cated by the incompetence or the neglect of the relatives or of the 
neighbors who assume the care of children left alone by the death or 
incapacity of their parents. 

Such a case of neglect, for example, was that of four children, three girls 
and a boy, aged 16, 14, 10, and 6, aU the victims of active tuberculosis. The 
parents were both dead, and the children Uved with a young married sister. 
But her husband worked irregularly, and she was careless about their illness 
and failed to see that they went regularly to the free dispensary for treatment 

Another case illustrating the fact that with destitution are often found 
elements of degradation is that of two girls, 15 and 8 years old, and a boy of 
13, whose parents were both in a State hospital for the insane. An older sister 
assumed responsibility for them, but she was only 24 years of age, was divorced, 
and was suspected of being a prostitute. The 15-year-old girl, lacking the con- 
trol and help needed, became delinquent before the court's attention was again 
called to the famUy. 

In some cases illness combines with poverty to prevent the parents 
from fulfilling their responsibilities to their children. 

Such a case was that of four children, all under 13. The mother had died 
of tuberculosis, and the father, though himself able to work only Irregularly 
because of tuberculosis, was trying to keep the family together. In the «id 
it was necessary for him to go to a sanatorium and to allow the court to 
make provision for the children. 

^ " Mothers' pension division " since enactment of amending law, June 29, 1921. Dli- 
nois Laws, 1921, p, 162. 
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When both parents are living, it is often some neglect on their 

part that brings the child into court. The neglect, however, may be 

quite unintentional and the result of ignorance or of sheer inability 

to meet the situation. 

For example, in the case of two Lithuanian chUdren, a girl of 11 and a boy of 
8, the mother was a paralytic and had been in the county hospital for months. 
The father worked in the steel mills 12 hours a day. The children had not 
been in school all year and were alone aU day, doing whatever housework was 
done. . 

Perhaps the commonest form of neglect is the desertion of the 
children by one or by both parents. Neither the deserted wife nor 
the unmarried mother is eligible to aid under the aid to mothers law. 
A mother whose husband deserts, leaving her to support several 
small children, may be able for a time to hold the family together, 
but if sickness comes or a time of unusual strain, the only course 
open to her may be to place the children in an institution, and for 
this purpose she appeals to the court. The child of the unmarried 
mother frequently becomes "dependent" in the same way. 

If the mother is dead, the father finds it even more difficult than 

the mother to take the place of both parents. Leaving the children 

with relatives often seems the easiest solution of the problem, but 

it is not always a satisfactory solution. 

Such a case was that of a 12-year-old dependent girl found living with her 
maternal grandmother and aunt in a house of prostitution. Her mother was 
dead ; her father had married again and had other children. He had allowed 
the grandmother to keep the little girL He seldom saw her, and he knew 
nothing of the conditions in the home. 

When the mother has died, the father sometimes attempts to meet 
the needs of the family by employing a housekeeper. This often 
leads to friction with the older children and sometimes to irregular 
sex relationships. It is not then surprising that many fathers who 
are not very vigorous, despair of finding a way out and, lacking a 
keen sense of responsibility, desert the home and abandon the chil- 
dren to the mercy of the community. The burden in these cases 
may fall on older children who are still too young to be expected to 
assume the cares of a large family, or who already have families 
of their own. The court is often called upon to assist in the adjust- 
ments necessary in situations of this kind. 

One father, for instance, des^iied six children a few years after the mother's 
death. He had a housekeeper for a time, who lived with him as his wife, but 
tiie chiidr^i objected, and he finaUy left home. The 22-year-old married son, 
who had tuberculosis, was trying to care for a sister of 15 and three brothers of 
12, 10, and 8 ; but his wife's illness made it necessary for him to ask the court to 
find homes for the children. 
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Y>^erti<m on the put of the moCho* is probably less coDuncm thin 

on the part of ihe ftther. Tboe is, however, no reason to belierr 

that if left alone the modier asBomes the double bnrden mom wil- 

lingly thMi ihe father whose wife has left him. The mother who 

deserts is usually me who runs away with another man, InTin^ the 

children with their fatfi^. The situation that the father must meet 

is more difficult tfian that cau^sed by a mother's death, for his sena 

of responsibility is naturally weakened by her defection and by the 

feeling that he is after all not entirely to blame for what may happen 

to the children. 

In the case of five childreo imder 14 whose mother deaerted, nothing seemed 
possible but to distribute the cfaildren among relatives and institutions. 

So far the cases cited have illustrated a comparatively simple form 
of neglect, that caused by the desertion of one or both parents. 
More difficult to handle are those cases in which the parents are either 
incompetent through physical or mental defect or are actually so de- 
graded as to be a menace to the well-being of the children. The 
presence of mental defect and of tuberculosis is frequently the domi- 
nating factor in the situation* 

A mother of nine cliildren was found to have a mental age of 11 years. Two 
of the younger children had glandular tuberculosis, but all the social agencies 
who had been interested in the family had found it Impossible to impress upon 
her the necessity for sending the children to the dispensary. An 18-year-old 
daughter was mentaUy subnormal and became delinquent. The 17-year-old son 
was in court several times for stealing and was finally committed to the house 
of correction for burglary. The 13-year-old boy was a truant and stole property 
from the school. The home was dirty and disorderly. The father seemed no 
more competent to manage the family than the moth^r. 

It is often particularly difficult in the absence of vigorous control 
by the health authorities to enforce parental responsibility for the 
health of the children. 

A deserted mother who had pulmonary tuberculosis in such an advanced 
stage as to be a menace to the health of her three children, aged 7, 5, and 1 
finally consented to go to a county sanatorium, where the children were also 
to be treated for glandular tuberculosis; but when the ambulance arrived she 
managed to escape, taking the baby and deserting the other two children. 

Somewhat special cases are those in which parents try to dispose of 
their children in return for money. 

In one case, an Italian mother was deserted by her husband Just before the 
birth of her second child. The first child was only 14 months old, and she 
aUowed the doctor to give the second baby away. Complaint was made to the 
court that the baby had been given to a colored woman who kept a disorderly 
house. The baby was placed for a time in an institution, then given back to the 
mother. Later, however, the mother gave the child to the same woman on 
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Iier promise to pay $500. Needless to say the mother never received the $500 ; 
l^ut the baby had been removed from the court's Jurisdiction, and months of 
elfort on the part of the court failed to locate the child. 

From the citation of these cases it will be seen that the problem of 
the dependent child is a problem into which enter a number of com- 
plicating and interrelated factors— destitution, sickness, mental de- 
fect, moral degradation, desertion, ignorance, incompetence, and neg- 
lect. It is the problem of the juvenile court to break the vicious circle 
of poor inheritance, lack of training, and social neglect that often 
characterize the experience of the parents and to lift the dependent 
children out of circumstances that cause suflfering and deprivation or 
that may lead to delinquency. 

88005**— 22 3 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE OOUBT. 

THE JUDGE. 

The judge of the juvenile court is one of the 20 judges of the 
circuit court of Cook County. As such, he is elected by popalmr 
vote for a term of six years and is selected as a judge of the javenik 
court by vote of all the circuit court judges of the county. Ho re- 
ceives a salary of $12,000 a year, paid half by the State and half by 
the county. The selection may, by law, be made ^ at such times ts 
they shall determine,"^ but it has been the practice of the drcoift 
court judges in Chicago to continue to select the same person ts 
judge of the juvenile court as long as he remains in office or as long 
as he can be persuaded to serve. During the 20 years of its exist- 
ence only four judges have presided regularly over the juvenile 
court* 

A number of other judges, however, have presided over the court 
temporarily. When the judge of the juvenile court is on vacation, 
ill, or necessarily absent from the bench for some other reason one of 
the other judges of the circuit court hears juvenile cases. Since 1919, 
moreover, when the work became too heavy for one judge, the judge 
of the juvenile court has devoted one week in each month to the hear- 
ing of contested cases and to special administrative work and during 
that week another judge sits in his place. That judge is from another 
circuit and was designated by the supreme court, and so far as pos- 
sible he acts in all cases in which the judge of the juvenile court can 
not be present When he is unable to sit, other judges have to be 
called in, and they are designated by the circuit court. The hearings, 
naturally, are noticeably different when one of the judges less experi- 
enced in juvenile court work is on the bench. In general, however, 
the presiding judge is disposed to recognize that he is sitting only as 
a substitute and to rely upon the probation department for guidance 
or to continue the more difficult cases until the judge of the juvenile 
court returns. 



> Hurd'8 Illinois Reyised Statates, 1919, ch. 23, sec. 171. 

■Hon. Richard S. Tuthill, who •ervcd from July 1, 18^9, to June 80, 1905, and from 
Julj 1, 1907, to June 80, 1908 ; Hon. Julian W. Mack, from July 1, 1906, to June 80. 
1907 ; Hon. Merritt W. Plnckney, from July 1, 1908, to June 80, 1916 ; and Hon. Victor 
P. Arnold, from June 80, 1910, to the iveseoit time. 
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The duties of the judge are both administrative and judicial, but 
wliet>lier or not he takes an active part in the administrative affairs 
af the court depends somewhat upon his own inclination, for he is 
given power by law to intrust to the probation department all ad- 
ministrative duties. That it is possible for him to retain the direc- 
tion of general policies is shown by the testimony of Judge Pinck- 
ney* before the county civil service commission. When, however, 
the judge is called upon to hear more than 8,000 cases in a year, an 
average of 30 cases a day, 5 days in the week, it is obviously impos- 
sible for him to attend to administrative details. In practice, then, 
the judge is responsible for the formulation of important general 
rules of administration, and the actual carrying out of policies is 
left to the probation staff. 

The personality and the high qualifications necessary for a judge 
of the juvenile court have often been stressed. Judge Mack, for- 
merly judge of the Chicago court, in speaking of the training neces- 
sary for the judge, says: 

Tbe pubUc at large, sympatbetic with tiie work, and even the probation offi- 
cers who are not lawyers, regard him (the judge) as one having almost 
autocratic power. Because of the extent of his Jurisdiction and the tremendous 
responsibility that it entails, it Is, In my judgment, absolutely essential that 
he be a trained lawy«*, thoroughly imbued with the doctrine that ours is 'a 
government of laws, not of men.' He must, however, be more than this. He 
must be a student of and de^ly interested in the proldems of philanthropy 
and child life as weU as a lover of children. He must be able to understand 
a boy's point of view and Ideas of justice; he must be patient and wilUng to 
search out the underlying causes of the trouble and to formulate the plan by 
which, through the cooperation, ofttimes of many agencies, the cure may be 
effected." * 

The Chicago court has been particularly fortunate in its judges, 
who have been remarkably free from political influence and have 
fulfilled as nearly as can be expected the conditions mentioned above. 
The judge now sitting is said to have an extraordinary patience, sym* 
pathy, and capacity for inspiring confidence. It is said that his 
decisions are rendered after a hearing so fair, gentle, courteous, and 
firm that they seem to all parties inevitable and conclusive. 

WOMAN ASSISTANT TO THE JUDGE TO HEAR CASES OF 

DELINQUENT GIRLS. 

The juvenile court law makes no provision for the appointment of a 
wcmian to hear cases of delinquent girls. The difficulties of hearing 

> Breckinridge, S. P., and Abbott, Bdlth: The Delinquent Child and the Home, Af^- 
pendix II, Charities Publication Committee, New York, 1M2. 

*Mack, J. W., "Legal problems Involved in the establishment of the juvenile court,'* in 
Breckinridge, S. P., and Abbott. B, : The Delinquent ChUd and the Home, Charities Pub- 
Ucation Committee, New York, 1912, (k 198. 
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girls' cases in open court, however, led the judge in 1913 to recommend 
to the county board the creation of a probation officer's position which 
might serve such a need. The judge was given authority to appoint 
a woman, who is known as assistant to the judge but has the legal 
status of a probation officer. The woman appointed was a lawyer 
who had been for a number of years public guardian. She has served 
as assistant to the judge from 1913 until the present time. As pro- 
bation officer she has no power to render a decision in any case, but 
issues an opinion in the form of a recommendation to the judge, which 
in practice is rarely reversed. 

The adoption of this policy gave rise to certain criticism, however, 
and in 1915 complaint was made to the grand jury that cases were 
decided by the assistant, who was sitting " without warrant of law " 
and holding a " mock court." The result was, nevertheless, a cordial 
indorsement of the plan, for after hearing many witnesses and after 
an investigation of the administration of the court by a committee 
of its members, the grand jury reported to the criminal court of Cook 
County ^ that, while it was incompetent to pass upon the legality of 
the work of the assistant to the judge, it felt that " it would be highly 
desirable to amend the juvenile court act so as to remove all doubt 
as to the powers and duties of the woman assistant to the presiding 
judge. * * * It desires, however, to commend in the strongest 
terms the idea that cases of delinquent girls should be held, as at 
present, as privately as possible before a competent court" 

THE PROBATION DEPARTMENT. 

Appointment and discharge. 

Probation officers, as before stated, are appointed by the judge of 
the juvenile court on the basis of competitive examination. In gen- 
eral no minimum educational requirements are specified, but the com- 
mittee in charge of the examination may refuse to recommend anyone 
who fails in the particular examination to give evidence of a certain 
educational standard. 

While this method of selection and appointment has been strictly 
adhered to, there had, imtil October 4, 1921, been no similar provision 
for facilitating the discharge of officers who eventually prove to be 
unfit for service. It is, of course, a defect of many civil-service sys- 
tems that the provision for the discharge of incompetent persons 
is ineffective. The civil service law usually contains a provision for 
dismissal after a formal hearing on a specific charge of misconduct 
or incompetency. The Chicago court has established no substitute 
for this civil-service method. Hence, the exercise of his unquestioned 
power of dismissal brings upon the judge the entire odium result- 

B Cbarity Service Reports, Cook Connty, 111., 1915, p. 224, 

I 
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ing from the dismissal, and he may hesitate, for various reasons, to 
dismiss incompetent persons.^ Ais a matter of fact, only one dismissal 
and one suspension upon a charge of incompetency have occurred since 
the dismissal of the chief probation officer in 1911. 

Number. 

The number of probation officers is determined each year by the 
circuit judges. At the present time "^ the staff numbers 145 persons — 
17 civil-se^ce appoin^es, 26 police probation officers paW by the 
city of Chicago, and 102 probation offices paid by the county. 
Among those designated as probation officers are the woman who 
acts as assistant to the judge, hearing cases of delinquent girls, and 
the chief probation officer, who is responsible for the dhrection of 
the entire staff. Under him are a deputy chief probation officer 
and 5 assistant probation officers who act as heads of the investigation 
division, the family supervision division, the delinquent .boys' divi- 
sion, the child-plafcing division, and the aid to mothers' division. 
Eighty-three assistant probation officers are assigned to these various 
divisions. Eleven others are assigned to special work and would not 
ordinarily be considered probation officers. They include a psycholo- 
gist working with the Institute for Juvenile Keseareh, the secretaries 
to the judge and to the assistant to the judge, a nurse connected with 
the court dispensary, four court reporters, two interpreters, and an 
officer whose, function is to see that orders of the court for payment 
of support are raJorced. The 17 civil-service employees are clerical 
assistants. 

Of the 90 officers who carry on the work usually regarded as pro- 
bation work, 76 are women and 15 are men. Twenty-six were ap- 
pointed before 1913 and were reappointed without further exami- 
nation when the portion of the law under which they had been ap- 

«On OcL 4, 1921, however, the following actions on the imrt of the chief probation 
officer were authorized : 

Suspensions. — The chief probation officer to have authority to su^end any asftistaiit 
probation officer for a definite period without pay, not to exceed 30 days, by notifying 
the officer of his suspension either yerbally or in writing,, and at the same time submitting 
to the jvidge of the juvenile court a written statement reciting the name of the em- 
ployee, the date of suspension, the period thereof and the cause therefor, and in case the 
suspension is to be followed by charges, a request for discharge or removal. The officer 
shall have the right to appeal to the Judge within 5 days of the date of the suspension. 

Removal and diaoharge. — In case request is made for removal or discharge of any 
assistant probation officer, written notice of the filing of charges against the officer shall 
be given to him stating specifically the facts alleged to constitute the cause for removal. 
A written reply to the charges may be made by the officer to the Judge within 5 daya 

Causes for renioval or disoharffe. — (1) Has violated a lawful and reasonable depart- 
m^Ltal order pablidy posted in the department 

(2) Has failed to obey a lawful and reasonable direction made and given him by his 
superior officer where such failure amounts to an act of insubordination or serious breach 
of proper discipline,, or resulted or might reasonably have been expected to result in 
loss or injury to a child. 

(3) That he fails to perform properly the duties of his position. 
The fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1921. 
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Tbe juT^iile eoort law prorides for the payment of the salaries 
of the probatkni staff by the county board of coniDUSBianers. This 
means that the am o mit of the salary is datennned by the oounty 
board, altfaoogfa the mimber of cBasrs is determined bj ihe cireiiit 
judges and appointeient is in the hands of the jnycnile ooort jndga 
The payment of all salaries depends, of covrse, iqpon ^>prcqpviatioos 
of the coonty board of c ommisFM n cra , Tfaos, as in die case of fonds 
for mothers' pensicms, the jnrenile court is dependent upon a sepa- 
rate and at times hostile departmeni of the gO¥»imient for the pco- 
rision of fonds to establid a amipetat and soflicient force of pro- 
bation officers^ The omiidaint is frequently made that the oonrt 
can not get better trained oflScers, particnlarly men, because the sala- 
ries paid do noi measure np to those in allied profesBions, nor in 
some eases to those having a more political character. The salary 
of the assistant to the judge is at present * $5,500 a year; tiiat of Urn 
chief probation officer, $^,300; of the depi^ chief probation officer. 
$2^00;- of heads of divisocms, I&JL96; of district offieos, $1,788, oat 
of which Afield expenses^ are paid.* To be sore, the salaries of 
heads of divisions and district officers compare favoraUy with the 
salaries of private case-work agencies doing similar work. For ex- 
ample, the district superintendents of the United Charities recrive 
from $1,680 to $2,000 and visitors fn»n $1,080 to $1,680. But these 
positions are largely held by women; the positicms are notorioody 
underpaid, and those organizations, too, suffer from excessive ^ labor 
turnover." 

Organization* 

The organization of the probation department is necessarily some- 
what complicated. The chief probation officer is the administrative 
head of the department responsible for carrying out such policies 
of the organization as have been agreed upon with the judge for the 
general supervision of the entire staff, for securing cooperative rela- 
tions with other agencies, etc. The deputy chief probation officer 
assists tbe chief probation officer in the discharge of his administra- 
tive duties and in the general supervision of the work of the proba- 
tion officers. In addition, the deputy chief probation officer acts as 
chairman of the committee that investigates all cases of depend^it 

•FUPcal year eDdinir Nor. 30, 1921. 

* Two of the officers who hare charge o€ farm piacements receiye |19 per month estim 
for field expenses. Tlcketji to oatljing districts are furnished to any of the officers 
paid for as office expenses. Ordinary carfare Is, however, paid ^ the officersL 
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and neglected children before they are brought into court ^ receives 
all applications for the release of delinquent children who have been 
committed to institutions, and handles the correspondence in the 
cases of nonresident children who are brought to the court's attention. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PROBATION DEPARTMENT, 
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The assignment of the probation officers to the various divisions 
18 generally based upon the principle of specialization of function, 
although as will be seen from the later discussion there are many 
points at which this principle can not be applied. The investigation 
division with 14 officers has charge of the investigation of all com- 
plaints made directly to the court. The family supervision division 
includes 80 officers who supervise dependent children and delinquent 
girls placed on probation in their own homes. The delinquent boys' 
division with 15 officers is responsible for the probation of delin- 
quent boys ; the child-placing division with 8 officers secures family 
h(»nes for dependent children and delinquent girls removed from 
their own homes but not committed to institutions; and the aid 
to mothers division with 21 officers investigates and supervises all 
mothers' pension cases. The accompanying chart indicates the or- 
ganization of the probation department.^® 

Within the divisions the work is organized in the main along 
territorial lines, with each officer responsible for the cases in a given 
district. This q^stem^ however, is not uniformly followed. In the 
investigation division, for example, one officer has developed such 
skill in handling cases in which delicate moral situations are in- 
volved that all such cases are now assigned to her; in the family 
supervision division two officers devote all their time to follow-up 
woik with the families of children committed to manual-training and 
industrial schools; and in the delinquent boys' division two officers 
have entire charge of farm placements. 

^ Chart from Charity Service Beports, Cook Oonnty, niinois, 1918, p. 206 (figures 
bronglit up to date). 
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Id additioQ to the two interpreters mnatiofied, whose work is in 
the courtroom, the probation staff includes officers speaking Polish, 
Hungarian, Italian, German, Lithuanian, and most of the Slavic 
dialecta Under the district system a foreign-speakiBg officer is 
assigned to a district in which his language is prevalent. This does 
not mean, however, l^at all foreign-speaking officers supervise only 
foreign-speaking families or that all foreign families are assigned 
to officers of their own nationality. Of the five negro officers, how- 
ever, four work exclusively with n^ro families. 

All the territory in the county outside the limits of the city of 
Chicago is included in the r^ular probation districts with the ex- 
cepticm of four towns lying to the north. In one of these the secre- 
tary of the associated charities acts as truant officer and also takes 
charge of all dep^ident and delinquent cases. She is paid by the 
town and is commissioned as a volunteer probation officer by the 
juvenile court. The truant officer in another town and the town- 
ship supervisor of the poor in each of the other two act as volunteer 
probation officers. All these officers take charge of all police cases, 
bring children to the detention home, and oerform all the functions 
of the regular county probation officers. 

Except in these towns, cases outside the city of Chicago which are 
reported to the court by police officers are investigated by officers of 
the investigation division. Most such eases, however, have already 
been dealt with by justices of the peace and are formally transferred 
by them to the juvenile court. Children in these districts are placed 
on probation to the regular probation officers of the juvenile court. 

Police probatioB offieen. 

The police probation officers form a distinct division of the pro- 
bation staff. The chief of pdioe has assigned 26 of these officers paid 
by the city to tiie juvenile court. They work under the immediate 
direction of one of their number ; but inasmuch as they receive com- 
missions as probation officers from the juvenile court, they are also 
brought under the supervision of the chief probation officer. In 1899, 
when the judge of the juvenile court requested the as^gnment of 
police officers, such officers met a very real need that could not have 
been met otherwise. Whether or not it is wise to retain them now 
that higher standards of work have been developed and better trained 
officers have been secured by the court is open to question. Two 
reasons, however, for perpetuating the system are : First, the v(^ume 
of work which is very gre^t in proportion to the size of the staff: 
second, the fact that cconplaints^ particularly of delinquent boys, wiU 
probably always be made at police stations, and it is well to have a 
certain officer from each station assigned to handle juvenile cases so 
that he will receive some supervision from the probation office and 
become familiar with juvenile court procedure. 
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The police probation oflScers are assigned to police districts and 
^vithin those districts perform some of the functions of the regular 
3 iivenile court probation officers. Their duties, however, are now nar- 
xrowly restricted. They receive complaints filed at police stations, in- 
'v^estigate the cases involved, file petitions and appear in court with the 
ohildren to present the case. They are not allowed to do any pro- 
bation work, and cases continued under supervision are always as- 
signed to the regular probation officers. The police probation of- 
ficers wear citizen's clothes and are not to be confused with the uni- 
formed police force pf the city, although they are under the authority 
of the chief of police. The principal importance of their work lies 
in the more intelligent handling of juvenile cases in the police stations 
and in the elimination of the uniformed police officer from, the 
juvenile court room. Their work will be described at greater length 
in the section dealing with methods of investigation.^^ 

RECORDS AND REPORTS. 

Annual reports. 

The chief probation officer and the matron of the juvenile deten- 
tion home report ^.nnually to the board of conmiissioners of Cook 
County. These reports are published each year with the reports 
of other departments of the county government in the Cook County 
Charity Service Eeports and separate reprints are issued as well. 

The annual report of the chief probation officer contains a brief 
summary of the progress made during the year, the plaxis for the 
future, numerous statistical tables, and in some years a history of 
the court In 1919, 38 of the 70 pages of the report were devoted to 
statistical tables. The character of this statistical information has 
imprpved within the last few years, at least from the point of view 
of accuracy, though errors are still not uncommon. The material 
selected for presentatic«i is liot, however, always that of the greatest 
value to persons interested in the condition of the children who be- 
come wards of the court. Tables such as those showing home con- 
ditions and oflPenses are compiled by statistical clerks after hasty 
reading of parts of the case records. These tables fail by their 
simplicity to give a picture of the very complicated conditions exist- 
ing and are, therefore, likely to be misleading. The summary tables 
of children placed on probation and committed to institutions for 
each year since 1904 fail to agree with the figures given in other 
tables presented and seem to be of little value. Finally, the tables 
present information only for cases, never for children. 

Case records. 

The records of the juvenile court Include not only legal papers 
but social records giving as completely as possible the information 

»» See p. 40. 
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thai the eont has cbcauocd witii Rfard to the child mdtiift 
The legal papers, inciniim^ the petitkn. the sanunoos, die 
grsphie vqiort of the htarin^ acii the juiise s order le^ardnig^ £Er 
pootioiu afe in diarge of the derk of the dmiit coort and are filed 
in the Tsntta of the conntr baiLiing:. '^^^'^ >>^ poUie l e cmdi 
to an J interested dtLaai. 

The l e cjufda of the probation dcpartBoit, hcmertT^ tiie 
reeorda. are prirate records for die noe of the court and are open to 
ootaidersonlyapoQ the order of the chief probation ofie^". Thisonk 
is iBoally granted to a fepieam tatire of a recognized social agency 
interested in a partiralar ca=e. 

Case records for all the children in one fiunily are kept in fobler 
fornu and filed alphabeticallT — delinquents and depcndesxts in one 
file, mother^ i>eDsion cases separatelT. Formerly a separate recori 
was kept for each child in coort. btit the duplication of reports add 
the cross references inTolved made the sjstem too complicated for 
conrenience. 

These records, dealing sometimes with three or f oar children of the 
family, and corering considerable periods of time, become rerj baHkr 
and difficnlt to read. Thej are arranged by sections. One part, for 
example, may contain all the hearin^ss for all the children at varioss 
times, while another part contains the probation c^icer^s reports of 
the progress of tl^ case. They are difficnlt to disentangle for any one 
child or for any one period of time. 

Active case records of dependeat and delinquent children are filed 
together in a room devoted entirely to clerical woit Closed cases, 
pension records, and superrised-complaint records are kept in sepa- 
rate files in this room. Another file contains records of mnaway 
children picked np in Chicago whose cases are investigated by ttte 
juvenile court. 

Other records and forms. 

In addition to the case records, die court keeps two card-index sys- 
tems — one recording the name and disposition of every child who has 
ever been in court, the other a record of every case investigated but not 
brou^t into court Besides these, a ledger is kept, in whi<^ are 
recorded the cases aaragned each probation officer, tiie charge, the dis- 
position, and the number of visits the officer makes to each child emdi 
month. From this ledger a monthly report is prepared for the duef 
probation officer and for the heads of divisions, showing for each 
officer the number of families under care, the total visits made by 
that officer in the month, and the number of families not visited 
These reports are used as a check upon the officers to see that ihe mini- 
mum requirement of one visit per month to each family is fulfilled 
so far as possible. 
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For the ordinary crimuul procedure that mig^t incfaide, aooord- 
ing to the seriooaiesB of the offense, arrest by warranto a^'Tif^inati^HB 
by a magistrate, h<dding to bail, pofiEibly indictmoit, and finally 
trial by jury, the jnTOiile court process has sobetituted the k^ 
rigorous sequence of complaint, iuTestigation, potion, anmnMms^ and 
an informal hearing. At any point in tiiis process the diild may be 
ronored to a special place of d^ention or may be left at home with- 
out baiL 

COMPLAINT AND PKITTION. 

The jurenile eouit law prorides that a case may be bioogfat to 
the attention of the court by a petition filed by any rqputaUe dti- 
xm.^ This applies to all daaaes of cases; and whoi a petitioa has 
been filed the case must be heard by the court, no matter what tiie 
result of the iuTcstigaticMi. In order, then, to eliminate frcm tiie 
docket cases that really hare no basis of fact or that could be eaaly 
adjusted without court action^ tiie ^CMnplaint^ srston has been 
deTised. That is, whencTer ^ any reputable citizen ^ reports to the 
court a ocMiditioo tiiat^ in his <^>nii(m^ needs inyestigation, unless he 
insists upon filing a petiti(»t, he is encouraged to state the difficutty 
in an informal complaints This gives the court an opportunity to 
make a preliminary investigation, and a petition is then filed by an 
officer of the court only if conditions found seem to warrant court 
action. It may be said that while this seems to i^ce in the hands 
of the investigation division wide powers of discr^cm which the 
law contemplated bestowing upon the judge of the juvenile court» 
any person who feels aggrieved can insist upon filing a petition. 
Investigation is, moreover, one of the crucial points of juvenile court 
procedure; and if a child can be saved even from so informal an 
experience as a juvenile court hearing and record, the use of this 
device is hi^ily desirable. The court has been hearing an average 
of 30 cases a day during Uie last few years; the immediate filing of 
a petition for every complaint would lay upon the judge an impos- 
sible burden. 

INVESTIGATION. 

It i3 the function of the investigaticMi division to receive com- 
plaints and to make investigations. The division is tiieoretically 



Hard's IIUmU BeiriMd Stfttntes, 1919, du 23, Ke. 172. 
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responsible for all investigations; in actual practice, however, only 
cases of dependent children are handled exclusively by its officers. 
Some cases of delinquent girls are investigated by officers of the 
family-supervision division under the direction of the head of the 
investigation division. Cases of delinquent boys reported directly to 
the court are investigated by officers of the delinquent boys' division, 
also under the direction of the head of the investigation division; 
and cases of delinquent boys reported to the police, by far the 
greater number of delinquent boys' cases, are investigated and brought 
to court by the police probation officers with no report to the 
investigation division. Applications for mothers' pensions are in- 
vestigated by the aid to mothers division, and truancy cases are 
investigated by the truant officers of the compulsory education de- 
partment of the city board of education. 

When cases are brought to the court by cooperating social agen- 
cies, the investigation by the agency is usually accepted by the court. 
This is particularly true of agencies whose representatives are com- 
missioned as volunteer probation officers, such as the Juvenile Protec- 
tive Association and the group of Jewish social agencies — ^including 
the Bureau of Personal Service and the Jewish Home Finding 
Society, of Chicago, now organized as the Jewish Social Service 
Bureau. The court records in such cases are often quite scanty, and it 
is difficult to say how adequate the investigations have been, particu- 
larly when the same agency is given the supervision of the case and 
when the only contact of the court officers with the case is the hearing. 

Dependent children. 

It is in the investigation of cases of dependent children that the 
court most nearly realizes its standards of work. These cases, as it 
has been said, are handled entirely by the investigation division. 
The first task of the division is the receipt of complaints and the 
elimination of all that are too trivial for attention and of those that 
do not belong to the juvenile court. Anonymous complaints are not 
received but are turned over to a voluntary organization, the Juvenile 
Protective Association. Except in the case of well-recognized social 
agencies complaints are not received by telephone but must be made 
in person at court, where they are received by a trained investigator, 
usually the head of the division, who can can tell whether the diffi- 
culty complained of is properly a matter for juvenile court concern, 
or whether it should be handled by some other court or agency. To 
pass judgment on the complaints as they are made requires a nice 
sense of discrimination, a knowledge of the resources of the. com- 
munity, both public and private, and a familiarity with juvenile 
court procedurer Approximately (me-half of the complaints received 
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at the desk are disposed of without further attention by the division. 
Complaints received by mail are carefully studied by the head of the 
division and eliminated, referred to some other. agency, or investi- 
g:ated, as the circumstances require. As a result of this preliminary 
scrutiny of complaints, the number of investigations undertaken is 
greatly reduced, and the time and energy of officers are saved for the 
most important work. 

The complaints accepted are first ^^ cleared" at the confidential 
exchange, known as tike bureau of social r^istration, and a record 
made of all the social agencies that have known the family. The 
case, with the list of agencies already registered, is then assigned to 
an officer for investigation. 

Upon receipt of the complaint slip the officer assigned to the case 
makes the kind of investigation that is made by any good case-work 
agency. The court is concerned not only- with learing the truth or 
falsity of the allegations of the complainant but also with under- 
standing the whole family situation. The names, ages, occupations, 
and earnings, or school and grade, of everj^ member of the family 
are obtained so far as possible, and inquiries are miade as to the names 
of relatives, the date of the parents' marriage, length of time in Chi- 
cago, housing conditions, and the family's moral status. The 
technique is that of a case- work agency, and the investigation must 
necessarily vary from case to case. The complainant, if he has not 
been interviewed in the office, is always consulted first and the family 
itself is always visited. Information is secured from the usual 
sources : The school, the employer, the church, relatives, and official 
and social-agency records. A school record must be obtained if the 
case is to be heard by the court ; otherwise, the officer uses her own 
discretion about obtaining information from the school. 

The head of the investigation division keeps in close touch with 
the progress of the investigation, reads the reports submitted in con- 
nection with all visits made, and is at all times accessible to the officer 
for informal conferences on difficult questions. No complaint can be 
dropped or otherwise disposed of without her approval.^ 

Dependent cases are not, however, brought into court on the judg- 
ment of the investigation division alone. A committee, known as the 
dependent-case-conference committee, acts as a board of final review. 
This committee is composed of the deputy chief probation officer, the 
head of the investigation division, the head of the family-supervision 
division, the officer in charge of the work with children committed 
to institutions, and an assistant from the State's attorney's office. 
Cases presented to the committee by the investigating officer, with 
the consent of the head of the investigating division, are subjected to 

'The number of complaints adjusted without court action will be discussed at a later 
point. See p. 42. 
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a searching analysis by the case conference committee. The oommit- 
tee passes only upon cases for whicb the investigation division thinks 
court action is needed and upon cases wludi the Juvenile Protective 
Association or the Jewish agraicies wish to bring into courtw It is not 
concerned with the large number of cases that die investigation divi- 
sion, on its own authority, decides should not be brought into coorL 
In this respect the work of the committee differs from that of a simi- 
lar committee of the aid-to-motiiers department,' whidi passes judg- 
ment on all cases investigated by that department. After assuring 
itself that the investigation has been thorough — ^that is, that all neces- 
sary facts have been secured and that they are in convincing form — 
the committee proceeds to consider whether the case necessitates csourt 
action. One principle is always kept in mind, namely, that children 
are to remain in their homes if possible. A strong reason for removal 
must exist if the committee is to recommend placing children in in- 
stitutions or in homes other than their own. 

Cases necessitating removal of children from their homes t^id to 
iaJl into two classes: (1) Those in which the parent or guardian is 
unable or unwilling to provide maintenance and care for the dbdld; 
(2) those in which the parents or gnardiaji^ are mentally or morally 
imfit to provide proper care. In considering cases of the first type 
the conmiittee goes carefuly into the income and resources of the 
family. There is no disposition to make it easy for tiie parent or 
guardian to shift the burden of support to the county and, ordinarily, 
even when there seems no alternative to institutional care for the chil- 
dren, the case will not be brought into court if the committee consid- 
ers the family able to pay for that care. Sometimes, however, even if 
a parent is able to pay for a child in an institution, the case has to be 
brought into court because the institutions prefer the security of an 
order for payment made through the court to the uncertainty of a 
private agreement. If court action is recommended because of the 
parents' neglect, the committee makes sure that the neglect is of an 
obvious and unmistakable kind. For instiuice, the committee refused 
to reconmiend filing a petition in the case of a family complained of 
because the 11-year-old girl was overworked and undernourished. It 
was decided, however, to carry the case as a supervised complaint so 
that the committee might be assured that the parents were living up 
to the promises they made with regard to the girl's diet. If the moral 
character of the parents is in question, the evidence must be of a kind 
that would be admitted in a regular criminal court, and not mere 
opinion or hearsay. 

Whenever the filing of a petition is decided upon, a recommenda- 
tion for disposition of the case is also prepared, so that the case 

•See p. 42 of this report. 
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usually comes to the judge with a speeific suggestion for acticm. If 
(XHnmitment to an instituticm is recommended, the officer in charge 
of the work with institutions makes sure by preliminary inquiry that 
there is a YBCXDcy in die selected institution. Usually the judge 
accepts these recommendatioDs and takes advantage of these ammge- 
ments. 

Delinquent girls. 

Cases of delinquent girls come to the attention of the court either 
through some ^reputable citizen" who makes a ccmiplaint to the 
court, as in the case of dependent children, or through the police to 
whom complaints are frequently made or who arrest girls under 
various circumstances. In any case the investigation is made by the 
investigation division with the difference that in cases reported di- 
rectly to the court the investigation is made before the petition is 
filed and an attempt is made to adjust the case without court action; 
whereas in the cases reported to the police the police probation officer 
files the petition, and the real investigation is made often after the 
first hearing. This means that it is imposdble to spare tiie girl tile 
necessity of appearing in court or the stigma of a delinquency 
record.* 

The investigation is usually made by the officer in the family-super- 
vision division in whose district the girl lives. The officer reports to 
the head of the investigation division and is under her supervision. 
The type of investigation made is similar to that in the cases of de- 
pendent children. It is concerned primarily with tiie circumstances 
of the offense and the character of the girl herself, but also covers tiie 
family situation. The methods used, with some minor exceptions, 
are the same as those used in dependency cases, l^e rule that school 
records are to be obtained when the girl is in school is more rigidly 
enforced than in dependency cases. The petition may be filed with 
the sanction of the head of the investigation division without con- 
sultation with any committee corresponding to the dependent-case- 
conference committee. 

Delinquent boys. 

Cases of delinquent boys come to the attention of the court in the 
same way as cases of delinquent girls — that is, either by direct com- 
plaint to the court or through the police ; but by far the larger num- 
ber come through the police. If the case is reported to the court, the 

* This system of inyestigating cases of delinquent girls Is of recent origin. Prior to 
1919 all cases reported to the police were Investigated by the police probation officers. 
In 1919 three policewomen were assigned to the court to investigate these cases. They 
worked nnder double supervision, that of the police department and of the head of the 
investigation division. In 1920 the policewomen were removed and ^e present method 
adopted. 
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investigation is made by an officer in the dielinquent boys' division 
under the direct supervision of the head of the investigation division. 
The reason for having this work done by the officers in the delinquent 
boys' division is not only that the officers in the investigation division 
have not time to investigate all cases, but also that the officers in the 
delinquent boys' division are men, and the advantages of having men 
for the work with delinquent boys is thought to compensate for the dis- 
advantages coming from divided authority and lack of specialization 
in the one field.* This investigation, too, follows the lines described 
in connection with investigation of dependency. It is an investiga- 
tion of the family situation by the methods familiar to case-work 
agencies, as well as an investigation of the truth of the particular 
complaint. 

Police probation officers' investigation. 

Most of the delinquent boys' cases, however, as already stated, 
are reported to the police; and in these cases the police probation 
officers make their own investigations and file their own petitions 
witiiout consulting any other department of the court. The police 
officers work under the direction of one of their own number, desig- 
nated as the officer in charge of the police probation officers. Except 
in those cases in which the boy is held in custody in the detention 
home, they are not required to report to this officer the steps taken 
in the investigation or the decision reached as to treatment. In 
these cases a report of the reason for detention and of the plan for 
action is required. The officer in charge of police probation officers 
makes a monthly report to the chief probation officer, giving the 
number of cases handled by each officer and their disposition. He 
does not report on individual cases. There are no rules governing 
the process of investigation, and each officer is free to carry on the 
investigation of each case as he sees fit. He may secure tiie informa- 
tion he desires by visiting the home or by calling the boy or his 
parents into the police station. In general, there is no attempt to 
make a social investigation such as that made by the investigating 
division, but the inquiry is limited to ascertaining the truth or falsity 
of the complaint. Many of the officers, however, have worked for 
several years in their districts, know many of the families, and take 
cognizance of particularly bad family situations. 

The police probation officers do not clear cases with the confi- 
dential exchange and make no effort to secure previous social records 
of the family. Each officer, it is true, keeps a record of all com- 

B At one time a man officer was assigned to the investigation division for fuil-time work 
and was given the more difficult boys* cases to investigate. This arrangement was very 
satisfactory to the head of the division, but because of difficulty in securing efficient me^ 
for the delin<|uent boys' division, he was transferred to that division. 
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plaints that he has handled, from which it is possible to discover 
cv'lietiier a complaint has been previously made concerning a particu- 
lar boy, but in practice the officer usually relies on his memory 
rather than on his record. No attempt is made, moreover, to use the 
&les of the court for purposes of clearing. A minor offense of a 
child already on probation is frequently dealt with by police proba- 
tion oflScers without consulting the officer of the delinquent boys' 
division who has the boy under his care and is res^nsible for his 
conduct while on probation. After the complaint has been disposed 
of in such a case the poHoe officer usually reports the facts informally 
to the head of the delinquent boys' division, who makes a memo- 
randum of the matter and gives it to the officer on the case. 

Evai when tiie police probation officer decides to bring into court 
for rehearing a case already on probation, he makes no special effort 
to notify the boy's probation officer, and it is sometimes quite by 
chance that the officer learns of the difficulty.^ 

The aim of the police probation officers, as of the juvenile-court 
probation officers, is to settle cases out of court if possible ; and the 
great majority of cases are so settled — 14,500 out of 16,995 complaints 
received by police probation officers in 1919.^ While there are no 
rigid rules determining which cases should be settled without court 
action and which are to be brought before the court, in general the 
officers try to settle the less serious complaints, and particularly 
those involving first offenders. 

No established method of adjusting cases out of court has been 
developed, but in some precincts the custom has grown up of holding 
a conference with boys, parents, and complainant at the police sta- 
tion in the precinct. Because of the desire not to interfere with the 
boys' school work the conferences are usually held on Saturday 
mornings, and in some precincts a number of cases are settled at 
this time. It is obvious that these hearings may be the source of 
very real confusion on the part of both boy and parents as to where 
the authority over children has been lodged. 

Other investigations. 

The investigation of applications for pensions under the aid-to- 
mothers law is conducted by the officers of the aid-to-mothers di- 
vision. The process has been described in a study of mothers' pen- 
sions in Illinois.* It is in general the investigation of a relief society, 
with more rigid rules than are common as to verification from official 
records of facts relating to the death or incapacity of the father, 

*8ee p. 75, case Edward O. 

'Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1919, p. 287. 

» Abbott, Edith, and Breckinridge, S. P. : " Administration of the Ald-to-Mothers Law 
in Illinois." Children's Bureau, PublicaUon No. 82, Washington, 1921. 
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has been lost, but occasionally it seems to be a matter for regret that 
action was not taken sooner. 

Such was tlie case, for instance, of a 15-year-old boy who had got beyond 
his toother's control and was continually ranning away from home. His case 
was carried for six montlis as a supervised complaint with no apparent im- 
provement. Then the family moved without notifying the officer and could 
not be located until the mother, seven months later, reported that the boy 
had run away taking all the money she had in the house. After several trials 
in a county institution and on parole, it was necessary to commit the boy to 
the State school for boys. 

Another such case was that of a dep^ident girl of 14, whose mother had been 
Aead a number of years. The case had once been in court, and the petition dis- 
missed when an aunt in California took charge of her. Several months later, 
however, she was returned to Chicago, and complaint was made to the court 
that the relatives could not be responsible for her care. For a year the case 
was handled as a complaint. From October until April the girl lived with an 
aunt, who complained of her unruliness. From April until August she was left 
in the home that her father established with a mentally deficient grandmother 
as housekeeper, the father working at night. Then the father gave up ttie 
attempt to keep a home, and from August until October the girl wandered about 
from one home to another, staying with friends and becoming more untruthful 
and dishonest. Part of the time she was working in a department store, and 
later on as a. telephone operator. Finally she became definitely immoral and 
was brought into court on a delinquent petition. * 

The above, of course, are isolated cases, and it is not intended to 
imply that the supervised complaint always or frequently ends in 
court action. Nor is it certain that court action at first would have 
been any more successful than informal supervision. The possibility 
always exists, however, that it might have been more effective if 
applied promptly. The moral effect of bringing a delinquent boy 
before the judge is often marked, but, on the other hand, a distracted 
mother who appeals to the court to control an unruly child may be 
discouraged by the long-drawn-out process of the supervised com- 
plaint. 

PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EXAMINATIONS. 

For the examination of the child's physical and mental condition by 
persons competent to pass judgment, special organization is of course 
necessary. 

The law gives the court no specific power to require such examina- 
tions. The court may, however, commit a child in need of medical 
care to a hospital ® or may adjourn proceedings for the filing of a 
feeble-minded petition,^® and presumably it has autiiority to inquire 
into the facts in such cases. 

As in the case of payment of probation officers and the provision 
for a detention home, the machinery necessary for medical and 

» Hurd's Illinais Revised Statutes, 1919, ch. 23, sec. 177b. 
»• Ibid., sec. 341. 
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psychological examinations was first provided by private philan- 
thropy. Medical examination was begun in 1902, when the Children's 
Hospital Society furnished a trained nurse who was present at each 
session of the court and secured hospital and medical care for every 
child committed to her by the court. In 1907 this service was ex- 
tended by the society, and all children in the detention home, as well 
as all others whose parents would consent, were given a general 
medical examination.^* The work thus begun by private funds was 
taken over by the county commissioners in 1909." 

At the present time a physician and dentist working part time and 
three nurses working full time are paid by the county and employed 
at the detention home. In addition a woman physician employed 
by the city examines delinquent girls at the dispensary maintained in 
the juvenile court rooms. 

All children brought in for hearing, with the exception of cases 
investigated by police probation officers, are given medical examina- 
tions. Children placed in the detention home are examined there by 
the attending physician. Children who are not placed in the deten- 
tion home are examined at the court by the same physician. 

The examination at the court includes the condition of the skin, 
glands, eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, and lungs. In the case of 
a delinquent girl, when immorality is suspected and if the parents 
consent, a vaginal examination is also made by the woman physician 
employed by the city. 

Children received at the detention home are immediately taken 
to the dispensary, where a graduate nurse records temperature, pulse, 
and respiration, and takes throat cultures and -vaginal smears. The 
children are then isolated until the next morning, when the attend- 
ing physician makes a thorough physical examination. The report 
of this examination and any recommendation for treatment are sent 
to the court before the hearing. 

Psychological an^i psychopathic examinations were first given in 
1909, when the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute was established 
through the generosity of a public-spirited citizen. The institute was 
organized for five years as a private association directed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Healy and was maintained by private endowment, though all 
of its services were given to Jbhe work of the juvenile court. In 
1914 the institute was taken over by an appropriation of the board 
of county commissioners as a regular department of the court. It 
was continued under county auspices until 1917, when the director *' 

"Charity Service Reports, Cook County, niinois, 1907, p. 112. 

" Thurston, H. W. : " Ten years of the Juvenile court of Chicago," in The Survey, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 663 (Feb. 5, 1910). 

^Dr. Healy reeigned in 1917 and was succeeded by Dr. Herman M. Adler, the present 
director. 
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was appointed State criminologist under the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare. Opportunity thus being given to extend the work 
throughout the State, the Juvenile PqrchopatJiic Institute became a 
State organization under the authority of this department and im- 
mediately under the direction of the State criminologist. Under 
this plan an arrangement for cooperation between the State and the 
county has been made, the county continuing to contribute to the 
expenses^* of the institute in return for the services rendered in 
examining children brought before the juvenile court. In 1920. 
after considerable reorganization, the name was changed to the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. 

Cases are referred to the institute by individuals and by social 
agencies, as well as by officers of the juvenile court, and the court 
has ceased to have any control over its work. 

It has never been possible to have all the children examined, and 
the problem of selecting those who need examination has not been 
an easy one for persons untrained in psychiatric and psychological 
work. At one time an attempt was made to have a psychologist at 
court to give elimination tests to all children brought in for hear- 
ing; but the children were found to be abnormally nervous and 
excited by the court hearing, and the practice was abandoned. At 
present all the children who are placed in the detention home even 
for a day are given brief testfe designed to eUminate those who are 
definitely not feeble-minded. These tests are given by the teachers 
in the detention-home school and are graded by the two psychologists 
employed by the Institute for Juvenile Research and stationed at 
the detention home.. A child found by this test to be defective is 
given a thorough examination by the psychologist; and if any ab- 
normality of behavior is observed he is also given a psychiatric ex- 
amination by a psychiatrist either at the detention home or at the 
office of the Institute for Juvenile Research. A diagnosis of the case, 
together with a recommendation for treatment, is reported to the 

court at the hearing. 

■I 

"The county pays the salary of one psychologist and one stenographer. The work of 
these persons is not, howeyer, confined strictly to the county. 



DETENTION. 

DETENTION POLICY. 

The juvenile court law provides that "No court or magistrate 
shall commit a child under 12 years of age to a jail or police station ; 
but if such child is unable to give baU, it may be committed to the 
care of the sheriff, police officer, or probation officer who shall keep 
such child in some suitable place provided by the city or county out- 
side of the enclosure of any jail or police station."^ The building 
erected, as before stated,^ under the amendment of 1907 still serves 
as a detention, home. While children of 12 or more do not come 
within the prohibition, it has become customary for both the juvenile 
court and the police to use the detention home for children between 
12 and 17 or 18 as well as for the younger children.* 

Many children awaiting hearing are left in their own homes. 
Unless the home is detrimental to the child or unless there is reason 
to fear that the child or the family will disappear before the hear- 
ing, it is the policy of the juvenile court to leave the child in his own 
home without bond, relying upon the promise of the parent or 
guardian to produce the child at the specified time. 

In practice it has been difficult to maintain a consistent policy of 
detention, especially with regard to children brought into court by 
the police probation officera It is difficult to obtain the figures nec- 
essary to determine the proportion of cases held in the detention 
home among all those brought before the court. The chief probation 
officer in his annual report for 1918 stated that not more than 15 per 
cent of the children whose cases were investigated by county proba- 
tion officers were ever taken into custody.* Cases investigated in this 
way, however, form a small part of all the cases before the court;' 
hence, it is the practice of the police probation officers that is more 
important in this respect, but no statistics are available showing what 
proportion of children brought in by these officers are placed in the 
detenticm home. 

^ Hard's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec. 179. 
■See p. 9. 

* See p. 8 of this report. 

* Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1918, p. 208. 

*In 1919 police probation officers filed 2,495 petitions; the inyestlgatlon division 
only 679. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN CARED FOR IN DETENTION HOME. 

The total number of children cared for in the detention home in 
each year for the two years 1918 and 1919 is shown in Table VII. 

Table VII. — Source, ty years; cases cared for in the iuvetdle detention home, 

1918-1919.^ 



Source. 



Total. 



In detention home at beginning of year . 

Juvuiile probation officers 

Police probation officers 

Sheriff and Federal officers 

Truant officers 

Juvenile court 

Officers of institutions 

Children returned ftom hospital 

Children asking shelter 



Cases cared for in 
the Juvenile d^ 
tentum home. 




^ Figures are for fiscal vears ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Cook County* IlL. 
1918 and 1919. For 1920, 4,861 cases were reported as cared for in the JuvenUe deten- 
tion home. 

It appears from Table VII, which presents the number of entrances 
to the home rather than the number of children cared for, that chil- 
dren are received from a number of different sources besides tlie 
police probation officers who bring in more than one-half and the 
county probation officers who bring in less than one-sixth of the 
children. One important source is the juvenile court itself. That 
is, children are not only brought into the detention home by proba- 
tion officers to await hearing but are returned there by court order 
after hearing. This may come about for either of two reasons : The 
case may be continued and conditions may be unfavorable for the 
return of the child to his own home, or a delay may occur in carrying 
out some order of the court. The order may be for the commitment 
of the child to an institution in which there is no vacancy. Feeble- 
minded children form only a small part of the detention-home popu- 
lation, but such children are frequently detained for months because 
of the crowded condition of the State school for the feeble-minded. 
Or the order may be that the child be placed in a family home, and 
it may require considerable time to complete the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Children are received from officers of institutions either after es- 
cape from the institution, or when, for some other reason, the insti- 
tution finds it impossible to keep them. Children returned from the 
hospital are those whose examination on entrance to the home showed 
the need of special treatment or those who became seriously ill while 
detained.® 

*Thns a child returned by the court or by a hospital may be counted two or three 
timee during a cdiort period of detention. 
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The average length of stay for children of all classes was 8 days 
in 1917,' but in individual cases the period might extend to 25 or 30 
days. The average daily population of the home for the last five 
years has ranged from 105 to 123. 

The number of delinquent children detained in 1919 was 4,185; 
of dependent children, 919.® The numb^ of delinquent cases heard by 
the court in that year was 3,402; of dependent cases, 1,836. 

OVERCROWDING. 

More important than the total number of children detained during 
the year is the number of children in the home at any one time in 
relation ta the facilities for caring for them. This problem has been 
before the officers of the court frequently during the last few years 
when the home has been often overcrowded, and it has been neces- 
sary to leave children in unsatisfactory surroundings or to take them 
to police stations. 

The legal relationship between the court and the detention home is 
noteworthy in this connection. The court itself has no authority 
over the detention home, which was established under a separate act 
giving the board of county commissioners the authority to establish 
and maintain a place where children could be kept instead of being 
sent to jail. The institution is therefore controlled by rules and regu- 
lations laid down by the board of county commissioners, and neither 
the judge nor the probation department has any control over its 
management. 

That this division of authority is wasteful has been recognized 
since 1912, when the Hotchkiss committee after its investigation 
both of the court and the home reported : 

The real supervision over the home as over the probation department should 
rest with the court and the cooperation between court, probation department, 
and home should at aU times be full and complete.* 

No change was made, however, in the control of the home, and in 
1918 the situation became urgent. The boys' quarters were particu- 
larly crowded. Boys constitute 70 per cent of the population of the 
home. The two larger wards, for delinquent boys, accommodate 60 ; 
but they often housed 70 boys, so that a number of boys were without 
beds and some slept on mattresses on the floor, others on beds without 
mattresses. The same overcrowding occurred in the dependent boys' 
quarters, which were intended for 32 children and often housed from 
46 to 60 boys. 

In order to learn how much the court could help in relieving the 
congestion of the home, the judge, in September, 1918, assigned an as- 

* Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1917, p. 357. 
8 Ibid., 1919. p. 292. 

* Juvenile Coart of Cook County, 111. Report of a Committee Appointed ander Reso- 
lution of the Board of Commissioners of Cook County, Chicago, 1912, p. 46. 
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sistant probation officer to work with the officers of tiie detention 
home in investigating the causes of overcrowding, and the following 
analysis was submitted to the court,^^ attributing the conditions of 
the home to the following causes : 

1. Delay in getting cases before the court for hearing because of overcrowded 
calendar. This delay is ordinarUy about 7 days, but during the past year has 
been as much as 25 or 30 days. 

2. Lack of room in both public and private institutions which would enable 
them to accept children, both dependent and delinquent, who have been com- 
mitted by the court Children committed to institutions are usuaUy held at 
the juvenile detention home untU they can be accepted at the institution. 

3. The detention of chUdren who have normal homes in which they might re- 
main pending a hearing in the juvenile court. A constailt effort is made to ke^ 
children in the custody of their parents pending hearing. There Is a surpris- 
ingly large number of children who wiU not agree to stay at home until their 
cases are reached and a larger number of children whose parents refuse to ac- 
cept responsibility for the child's appearance in court 

4. Unusual cases, including lost children, children who have run away from 
their homes in other States and in whose cases correspond«ice is necessary, and 
children whose cases are continued at the juvenile court for sufficient reason 
and who must be detained. 

So far as the congestion in the home was due to a crowded court 
calendar or to overfilled institutions, the juvenile court was powerless 
to effect a remedy. Other aspects of the problem could, however, be 
dealt with, and as a result of this report certain restrictions were 
placed upon the freedom of probation officers to place children in the 
home. A rule was made that no child should be admitted to the 
home without the approval of the chief probation officer or of the 
officer in charge of police probation officers- An officer is thus no 
longer free to take any child to the home on his own responsibility, 
but must first show his supervising officer why it is not safe for the 
child to stay in his own home. In practice it has been necessary to 
modify this rule somewhat, owing to the fact that children are some- 
times picked up at night and that emergencies arise making it neces- 
sary to act without waiting to secure approval. At present it is, 
therefore, customary for the police probation officer to take the chil- 
dren to the home and to report the matter at once to their supervising 
officer, who looks into the facts and releases the child if such tCciion 
seems advisable. 

This new ruling, it seems, has had the desired result, for in his re- 
port for 1919 the chief probation officer said : 

One of the outstanding things of the year is the successful operation of a plan 
by which the judge places in the chief probation officer and the officer in charge 
of poUce probation officers the responsibility for the detention or release of any 
,held in the juvenile detention home pending a hearing. 

are encouraged to take children home pending investigation and hear- 
In the Judgment of the chief probation officer and the aforementioned 

Cook County, 111., 1918, p. 209. 
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ficer in cbarge, the public welftire will not be jeopardized by the child's release. 
U idea of using the juvenile detention home as a place where the child may be 
eld by way of punishment while awaiting trial is done away with. The net 
Bsult has been a quicker movement of the population of the home, so that at no 
Ime during the year was it necessary to refuse to admit children because of 
vercrowding. This condition is in striking contrast to the three previous years 
icring which the juvenile detention home was crowded practically all the time 
jid children were held in police stations because of lack of room in the homew^^ 

The reduction in overcrowding has meant that it is no longer neces- 
sary to hold children in police stations because they can not be ad- 
oaitted to the detention home, a condition to which the diief probation 
>fficer had called attention in his reports for 1916, 1917, and 1918. 
It has not entirely eliminated detention at police stations, however, 
since a jwlice probation officer, with the consent of his supervising 
officers, occasionally detains a boy in the police station if the deten- 
tion home refuses to receive him because he has previously escaped or 
proved unmanageable.^^ More rarely the police officer keeps a boy 
in the police station if from his knowledge of the boy he thinfe there 
is danger that he will escape from the home. No figures are avail- 
able giving the number of children held in police stations in 1919. 
The chief probation officer, however, estimates the number at approxi- 
mately 26. • 

EQUIPMENT OF THE JUVENILE DETENTION HOME. 

The present equipment of the juvenile detention home is not of 
great significance in view of the fact that the voters of Cook County 
in November, 1919, approved a bond issue of $1,000,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new juvenile-court and detention-home building. The erec- 
tion of this building has not yet begun, however, and meantime the 
present equipment must suffice. 

The present detention home is a three-story brick building, erected 
in 1907. It occupies three sides of a hollow square with a central 
quadrangular court and an annex housing the detention-home school. 
The juvenile detention home belongs to the county; the school be- 
longs to the city and is under the authority of the board of education 
and under the direction of the principal of the public school nearest 
the home. 

The central part of the first floor of the main building is occupied 
by offices, the branch office of the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
and a large reception room in which the children see their parents. 
The remainder of the first floor is devoted to the boys' and girls' 
receiving wards and isolation rooms. On the second and third floors 
are the dormitories, playrooms, dining rooms, kitchen, and pantries. 

"Charity Sendee Reports, Cook County, 111., 1919, p. 225. 
>*The anthortty of the oflScers of the detention home to i-efase any chll 
reoains absolute. 
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The donnitories and receiving and isolation rooms are equipped with 
toilets and with hot and cold shower baths. 

The school was completed in 1915. It is a two-story brick building 
connected with the main building by two bridges, one leading to the 
girls' -section, the other to the boys' section. On the first floor are 
five classrooms, a manual-training room, and a gymnasium, and on 
the second floor, two large dormitories, a manual-training room, a 
classroom, a sewing room, and a hospital. 

The children are divided into five groups, each with a separate 
dormitory and playroom. In general, the dependents and delin* 
quents are separated, but the smaller boys from 5 to 14 years of age 
are kept together. This group includes " little d^iendents, truants, 
runaways, and trivial first offenders," who have a dormitory of their 
own with 20 beds, a separate playroom, individual lockers, toilets, 
and 2 shower baths. This is thought to be very much better than 
keeping the younger delinquents with iJie older ones^ as was formerly 
done. In the girls' wing one dormitory is set aside for dependents 
and another for delinquents, but girls of all degrees of delinquency 
are kept in the delinquent department. 

A graduate nurse is on duty in the home at all times except be- 
tween midnight and 8 a. m. In addition, a woman is in attendance 
day and night in the delinquent-girls ward, a man and two women 
in the dormitories for delinquent boys, and two women in the de- 
pendent sections. 

RECEPTION OF CHILDREN. 

When a child is admitted to the home, important facts regarding 
the case are recorded. The child is then taken to the graduate nurse, 
who records temperature, pulse, and respiration, takes a throat cul- 
ture, swabs the throat with an antiseptic solution, and administers 
a grain of calomel, followed by magnesiimi sulphate. If the child 
is a girl, an examination for gonorrhea is made as a protection to 
the other inmates. A shampoo and antiseptic bath are given, and 
the child is dressed in detention-home clothes, so that its own may be 
sent to the fumigator. 

The house physician is on duty every morning except Sunday and 
examines each child who has been admitted during the previous 24 
hours. The doctor's findings and recommendations are recorded on 
a card which accompanies the child to court and is given to the 
judge, who advises the parents if the child needs medical care and 
obtains their signature if they consent to carry out the recommenda- 
tions. 

As a precaution against the spread of disease all children are kept 
in the receiving wards after admission to the home until the re- 
sult of the doctor's examination and the throat and vaginal cultures 
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is known. This period of isolation is usually from 24 to 48 hours. 
]Sd!ost medical and surgical cases, including all gonorrheal infections 
and cases of ringworm of the scalp, are sent to the county hospital 
for treatment. Certain contagious diseases and some kinds of eye, 
ear, nose, and throat trouble are treated in the isolation rooms of the 
home. 

As a precaution against the spread of contagion the one or two 
days that the children are kept under observation in the receiving 
Tvards are inadequate. The incubation period of acute contagious 
disease is from one day to three weeks, but owing to cramped quar- 
ters, particularly downstairs in the receiving wards, the childi:en 
are allowed to go upstairs as soon as their cultures are reported on, 
providing there is no evidence of disease. 

The attending physicians have repeatedly stressed the fact that 
better isolation facilities should be provided for sick children. In 
1917 the home had within its walls 190 cases of acute tonsilitis, 42 
of pharyngitis, 45 of impetigo, 68 of venereal disease, 22 of ringworm, 
24 of scabies, 3 of trach(Hna, as well as a few very severe cases of 
pediculosis and 141 diphtheria carriers, all demanding rigid quaran- 
tine.^^ In 1918, cases of sickness among its inmates numbered 
1,650.^* Thus the request for a separate small hospital building does 
not seem unreasonable. 

The teeth of all children kept in the home over 48 hours are 
examined, except in the cases of positive throat cultures. A record 
is made of conditions found and of all work done. So far as pos- 
sible in the limited time children are under detention, defects are 
remedied, and the children are taught to care for their teeth. The 
dentist's services are provided only 18 hours a week, and a great 
deal more work is needed than can be accomplished in that short 

time. 

THE DAILY ROUTINE. 

Much of the work in their own sections is done by the children 
themselves, thus: 

The delinquent chUdren do practically all of the work In their oWn depart- 
ments. They rise at 5 a. m., turn back their bedding, throw the windows open, 
and begin their daily duties. They scrub almost their entire department before 
breakfast, which is at 6.45 a. m. Immediately after breakfast they clear their 
tables, wash the dishes, and tea towels, scrub the dining room and make their 
beds. At 9 a. m., when the work is usually completed, they wash, comb their 
hair, and change their clothes, ready for school at 9.30 a. m. The girls, besides 
doing the work In their own section, assist in the preparation of the vegetables 
and wash the employees* dishes. They also scrub the dormitories of the de- 
pendent section and assist in making the beds of that department. The boys 
scrub the main hall of the dependent section and the kitchen. If at any time 
the girls are under quarantine, the boys are detailed to the kitchen work.i^ 

M Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1917, p. 319. 

»*n>id., 1918, p. 269. 

"•Charity Service Reports, Cook County, III., 1915,. p. 267. 
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After these strenuous hours the children spend from 9,30 to 12 and 
from 1.20 to 4 in school. Children under 10 years of age are cared 
for in a group by themselves, and their work is informal and social. 
The kindergarten room for little dependents is particularly attrac- 
tive. Visiting and recreation hours are from 4 to 5 p. m. and from 
7 to 8 p. m. Parents may visit the children during these hours five 
days a week. The boys play outdoors in the cpurt under super- 
vision, but the girls have no outdoor recreation. Time hangs heavy 
on the hands of the children under observation in the receiving 
rooms, inasmuch as they can neither go to school nor play outdoors 
and have no one to direct their play in the house. 

The children are entertained every Friday evening with music, 
lectures, stereopticon views, and aesthetic dancing, and a special en- 
tertainment is always provided on holidays. Occasionally the down- 
town theaters present the home with tickets for some suitable play. 
Religious instruction is furnished for both Catholic and Protestant 
children by outside religious organizations. 

Discipline is usually left to the nurses in charge. Under no cir- 
cumstances is corporal punishment resorted to, but occasionally when 
special severity seems needed, children are put on a bread-and-milk 
diet and sometimes they are placed in solitary confinement for an 
hour or two "^to think it over." 

DIETARY. 

A study of the diet made in 1917 under the direction of a member 
of the home economics department of the University of Chicago, 
showed the diet to be unsatisfactory. It was monotonous, to some 
extent poorly cooked, some foods were served too frequently,, and 
the evening meal in particular was not sufficiently satisfying. A 
new diet was then agreed upon by the superintendent and the dietitian 
making the study. 

CLOTHING. 

During working and recreation hours the girls wear blue gingham 
dresses and the boys overalls and jumpers; during school hours the 
girls wear blue, brown, tan, and white middies, and the boys khaki 
suits. The children are put into home uniforms so that their own 
clothes may be disinfected and cleaned, or possibly destroyed. A ma- 
jority of the delinquent boys and girls enter the home so dirty that 
their clothing has to be destroyed at once ; almost all the dependent 
children have to be given new clothing also. Supplying a sufficient 
number of new outfits has always been one of the problems of the 
home. 



HEARINGS. 

SUMMONS. 

When the investigation has been completed and a date set for the 
hearing, a summons is served by the probation officer, requiring the 
parent or guardian to be in court with the child on the appointed day. 
Summons, less formal than a warrant, does not constitute arrest, but 
failure to obey constitutes contempt of court^ For most cases such 
informal procedure is sufficient to bring all the needed persons into 
court. In some instances, however, it is necessary to issue a warrant 
for arrest served by the sheriff. Occasionally the hearing of a case 
may drag on for a considerable period of time because of failure to 
compel attendance. 

A social agency complained to the court that two brothers, 8 and 9 years of 
age, had glandular tuberculosis, that the home was neglected and dirty, and that 
the mother was mentally defective and refused to take the children to the dis- 
pensary for treatment. The court had already had five years* experience with 
the family because of one delinquent girl and one deUnquent boy and had re- 
moved three other children from the home as dependents. Four children, all 
under 10, had been left in the home. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that 
the case of these two children who had never been in court before was aUowed 
to drag on for six months b^ore there was a real hearing, being continued six 
times because no one was present. No mention is made of any effort to secure 
the cooperation of the father. The following brief statements indicate the 
difficulties encountered. 

November 24, 1919 : First hearing. Mother refused to come. Case continued. 

December 2, 1919: Second hearing. Mother refused to come. Probation 
officer asked for a warrant Case continued. 

December 16, 1919 : Case In court. No hearing. Continued. 

January 6, 1920: Case in court. No hearing. V^arrant never served. Case 
continued. 

January 19, 1920: Case in court. Probation oflflcer reported famUy had 
moved and could not be located. Case continued generally. 

May 28, 1920: Probation officer located family and called to serve summons. 
Mother denied that children were livii^ with her. 

May 11, 1920: Case in court. No one present. Warrants issued. Case con- 
tinued. 

July 6, 1920 : Seventh hearing. Children and brother-in-law present Mother 
still refused to come. Case continued. 

July 13, 1920: Eighth hearing. Probation <^cer reported that married 
sister and her husband now in the home were assuming responsibility for the 
children and conditions were improved. 

July 26, 1920 : Case continued imder supervision. 

1 Hard's IlUnols Revised Statute^ X919, ch. 23, eec, 173. 
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September 28, 1920: Conditions greatly improved. Placed on probation. 

That is, although the court had the power of the State back of it. It found 
itself unable for 10 months to secure the presence of a subnormal mother. 
It is true that the continued effort brought the married sister into the situa- 
tion; the burden, however, was certainly not one that could be borne wholly 
by her and her husband, but rather was one that required the aid of the com- 
munity agency organized supposedly to deal with such situations. 

If a parent or guardian is believed to have left the State or if, 
after reasonable effort he can not be located, the law provides for 
publication of the case " once " in " some newspaper of general cir- 
culation," requiring appearance within 20 days.^ Delay is, of course, 
often the result of conforming with this futile requirement of the 
statute, incident to such publication, especially since the publication 
often does not occur until after the case has already been brought 
into court for hearing. 

TIME AND PLACE. 

The general equipment of the court has slowly expanded as the 
number of cases has increased. During the early days of the court, 
hearings were held only two afternoons a week in the circuit court 
room of the old courthouse. By 1906 hearings were held two days a 
week — dependent children in the morning and delinquent children 
in the afternoon.^ From 60 to 80 cases were heard each day, and 
as all cases were set for the same hour, many persons were kept wait- 
ing for the hearing in which they were interested. In that year the 
old courthouse was torn down, and the juv«iile court was established 
in a room over a store on a busy street. In 1907, when the juvenile 
court building was erected, a small court room and several waiting 
rooms were provided, and five half-day sessions were held.* It was 
not until September, 1910, however, when the judge began to give 
his full time to the juvenile court, that more frequent sessions were 
possible.^ Since that time sessions have been held both morning 
and afternoon, five days a week. 

To insure the complete separation of dependent and delinquent 
children different classes of cases are heard at different sessions of 
the court. The schedule of the court at the time the investigation 
was made was as follows : Three mornings a week, cases of depend- 
ent children ; four afternoons, cases of delinquent boys ; one morning, 
pension cases and cases of feeble-minded children; and one morn- 
ing, truant cases. Conferences on cases of delinquent girls were 
heard four mornings a week in a separate room. Facts are pre- 

«Hiird*8 Illinois Reviged Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec. 173. The publication la often In- 
serted in the *' Calumet,'* a paper of 5,000 circulation. 

» Thurston, H. W. : " Ten years of the juvenile court," in the Survey, Vol. XVIH 
(Feb. 5,. 1910), p. 661. 

♦Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 190T, p. 111. 

» Ibid., 1910, p. 145. 
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sented by a woman officer to the judge in the regular court room, who 
satisfies himself as to the wisdom of the reccxnmendation formulated 
by the woman assistant to the judge, and renders a decision in the 
case. 

Since 1918, when the juvenile court building became too crowded 
for both the court rooms and the detention home, hearings have been 
conducted in a building erected jointly by the city and county, con- 
taining all mimicipal and county courts as well as administrative 
depaxtments. It is located in the midst of a busy downtown district 
and, except for its central location, has little advantage to offer as a 
children's court building. The juvenile court occupies a part of one 
floor and consists of a court room, a small room in which girls' cases 
are heard, a waiting room, a large room containing desks for proba- 
tion officers, the dispensary, a record room, and the offices of the 
judge, the chief probation officer, the investigation division, the 
f anaily-supervision and the aid-to-mothers division, the delinquent 
boys', the child-placing, and the police probation divisions. The 
new building which is to be erected for the detention home will also 
contain all juvenile court rooms and offices. 

Hearings, except those of cases of delinquent girls, are public ; but 
the benches on which both witnesses and outsiders sit are arranged at 
the back of the room, leaving considerable unoccupied space between 
them and the judge, and the hearings are conducted in such a way 
that little can be heard except by persons interested in the case or 
officially connected with the court. 

The judge's desk is not on a raised platform but is, with the re- 
porter's desk and the benches for the jury, separated from the rest of 
the room by a low railing. Only the width of the desk, placed di- 
rectly behind the railing, separates the judge from the child whose 
case is being heard. 

PROCEDURE. 

When the judge comes into the room, court is opened in a formal 
manner by the bailiff. The clerk then calls each case in order, and the 
officer who has made the investigation comes forward with the child, 
his parents if present, and witnesses. They group themselves around 
the judge's desk, facing him. The probation officer who has made the 
investigation or filed the petition, the police probation officer in most 
of the delinquent boys' cases, or the truant officer in truancy cases, 
makes a brief statement to the judge, outlining the main facts in the 
case, and then stands aside. He is, of course, ready to give further 
information and to help in any way that the occasion demands. In 
general, the attitude of the officer, and this is especially true of the 
coimty probation officers, is that of an impartial friend of the child 
and the family and distinctly not that of a prosecuting officer. 
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After the probation officer's statement the judge, with the case 
record of the family before him, begins his questioning. When the 
case is that of a delinquent or truant boy, he usually begins with the 
child, sometimes starting with the concrete charge and asking him 
what his story is, what his reasons were, and working back to his age, 
his work, what he does with his leisure time, and questions of a more 
general nature. In other instances he works up to the charge more 
gradually. If the boy has been in court before, the judge always re- 
minds him of it and of what happened at that time. Perhaps the most 
striking thing about the questioning of the boy compared with the 
examination of the accused in criminal courts is that no attempt is 
made to induce the child to incriminate himself, none of the questions 
are designed to trap him, none are asked whose bearing he will not see. 
The judge's manner is friendly but never to- the point of seeming to 
condone the offense, and when the occasion calls for it, he may become 
very stern and severe. Usually the questioning of the child is followed 
by questioning of the parents. After this, anyone else who is present 
is given an opportunity to make such statement as he may desire. The 
time devoted to a case varies from a few minutes in simple cases to 
possibly half an hour in cases in which the truth is difficult to establish. 
In general each case is so dealt with that there is no impression of per- 
functdriness or of baste in dispatching the day's work. 

Occasionally the boy or the complainant is represented by an attor- 
ney, and this usually complicates the proceedings. If a contest over 
the court's action arises, the case is postponed and heard in the one 
week of the month devoted to contested cases. Frequently, however, 
even with an attorney present no contest is involved, and the case is 
heard in the regular session. Proceedings in contested cases are some- 
what more formal; witnesses are sworn, and the attorney does the 
greater part of the questioning which in other cases is done by the 
judge. As great care, however, is taken to discover all the facts and 
to do what is best for the child in those cases in which neither the 
child nor the complainant is represented by an attorney as when one 
or both are so represented. 

CASES OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 

The procedure in cases of dependent children differs slightty from 
that in delinquency cases. In the first place a jury of six is required 
by the laws providing for commitments to manual-training and in- 
dustrial schools.® Their service in the Cook County court seems to be 
largely perfunctory, as the decision is arrived at by the judge and 
submitted to the jury for their approval, which is seldom withheld. 
The social value that accrues from acquainting six men who sit in 

•Hurd*s lUinoiB Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 122, sees. 323 and 337. 
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ourt for two weeks with the problems that confront the youth of the 
ity and with the policies of the juvenile court is, however, very great. 
A second difference in the proceedings is caused by the fact that 
irhileit is the child over whom the court has jurisdiction, it is the 
mxents who are directly responsible for his presence in court, and 
t is really the parents who are on trial, although the court has no 
urisdiction over them* It is natural, therefore, that the judge should 
>egiii his questions in these cases with the parents and should devote 
nost of his time to th^n. Frequently the child is not questioned at all 
except to establish his identity. At times also, when the facts to be 
brought out are not such as a diild should hear, the judge directs the 
officer to take the children to the rear of the room. 

CASES OF DELINQUENT GIRLS. 

The real, as distinguished from the technical, hearings in delin- 
quent girls' cases are held in a private room before the woman assist- 
ant to the judge. This room is in appearance a small and attractive 
office, having no suggestion of a court room. No one is admitted 
to this room except the persons directly concerned with the case and 
the officers of the court. Ordinarily, no one is present but the assist- 
ant to the judge, the girl, her mother, her father whenever possible, 
the probation officer, a court stenographer who is a woman, and the 
police probation officer who filed the petition in those cases in which 
the complaint was made to the police. This officer is usually the only 
man present aside from the girl's father. The proceedings are even 
less formal than those in open court ; the hearing is in reality a help- 
ful, friendly conference of all concerned. If the petition has been 
filed by a police officer he gives his information relating to the case ; 
the probation officer who has made the social investigation then pre- 
sents the facts she has learned and describes the conditions as she 
sees them. The girl is encouraged to state her side of the case and 
to express her feelings and point of view. The difficulty is discussed 
with the parents and the probation officer, and they are consulted 
with regard to the wisest plan to pursue. Every effort is made by 
the judge's assistant to establish confidential relations with the girl 
and to make her feel that here she has a real friend genuinely in- 
terested in her welfare. She and her parents stand close to the desk 
during proceedings, no strangers are present before whom she hesi- 
tates to tell her story, and it is seldom that she fails to be more or 
less won by the evident friendliness of the atmosphere. After the 
facts have been brought out, the assistant tries to persuade the 
parents to agree to what seems to her the best course of action and in 
any event makes a recommendation as to the disposition of the case. 
The probation officer then takes the girl and her parents, with the 
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legal papers, before the judge and reports to him the facts of the 
case with the recommendations of the assistant to the judge. The 
judge acquaints himself quickly but adequately with the proTDlems; 
but if there are no objections on the part of the parent, he generally 
concurs in the recommendation of his assistant. Neither the girl nor 
the witnesses are questioned, nor is any statement of the case made in 
open court. Any parent or his representative may, however, object 
and demand that the judge himself hear all the facts in the case. 
If that is doixe^ the case is heard in open court in the week devoted 
to contested cases. That means, of course, that the privacy with 
which the court has tried to shield the girl can no longer be main- 
tained. It is very rarely, however, that an open hearing is insisted 
upon, for in general the parents and friends of the girl are impressed 
with the fairness of the private hearing and appreciate what the 
court is trying to do, 

CASES OF FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN. 

Hearings in cases of feeble-minded children are conducted by the 
judge and a commission appointed by him as required by law.' In 
practice this commission always consists of two representatives of 
the Institute for Juvenile Research. Since an examination of the 
child must be made by an expert before the case is brought into 
court, the hearing is merely a report of the result of this examina- 
tion, followed by a formal order for disposition. 

AID TO MOTHERS CASES. 

Mothers who are to receive pensions under the aid to mothers law 
must appear with their children before the judge to have their 
applications granted. The hearings in thes^ cases are usually brief, 
as in most instances it is necessary only to ratify the action of the 
committee composed of the chief probation officer, the head of the 
aid to mothers division, and the county agent or his representative. 

' Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes, 1919, ch. 23, sec. 328. 



THE COURT ORDER. 

The real test of the value of the juvenile court as an enduring 
social institution lies i)erhaps in the character of treatment that is 
provided for the child after the hearing of the facts of the case. 
It is a comparatively simple task for the legislature to do away with 
the forms of the criminal procedure, to say that the child is not a 
criminal but a delinquent '^ misdirected and misguided and needing 
aid, encouragement, help, and assistance,'^ ^ and as such that he shall 
not be punished but shall be placed in such surroundings and under 
such influences that he will cease to be even delinquent. But it is 
not so easy for the judge and probation officers of the juvenile court 
to determine in each case what method of treatment is most likely 
to bring about definite improvement, nor for the probation officer 
who is intrusted with the supervision of the child to embody in 
concrete results whatever ideals of probation work he may have. In 
the case of the neglected child the task is even more difficult, for it then 
involves reorganizing a whole family and helpful cooperation often 
secured from the parents of a delinquent child may be lacking. 

DISMISSAL AND CONTINUANCE. 

Dismissed and contimied generally. 

The form that the court order may take varies with the class of 
case, the legal restrictions, and the public provision for the care of 
each group of children. There are, however, two broad lines of 
action that the court may take in all classes of cases. It may as- 
sume responsibility for the child or it may refuse to assume that 
responsibility. In the Chicago juvenile court practice a child is 
never " discharged " or " acquitted," for these terms imply that he 
was formally accused of a specific offense. If the facts brought out 
in the investigation or in the hearing do not reveal conditions that 
warrant the court's assuming control over the child the case may 
be either " dismissed " or " continued generally." A case is dismissed 
when the facts seem to indicate that th^-e is no need for court 
action. "Continued generally" amounts to continued indefinitely 
in contrast with continued for a definite period of time or to a 
specified date. A case is " continued generally " when conditions do 
not seem to warrant the supervision of a probation officer and yet 



» Colorado Revised Statutes, 1908, sec. 597. 
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the judge is unwilling to dismiss the case. The orders of "dis- 
missed" and "continued generally" are alike in that neither pro- 
vides for further work on the case. They differ in the fact that if 
a " dismissed " case is to be again brought into court a new petition 
must be filed, while a case " continued generally " remains nominally 
under the court's jurisdiction and a new petition is unnecessary. In 
neither case does the child receive supervision. 

The " continued generally " order may also be used as a temporary 
expedient when (before a case has reached the stage of a defiinite 
order) the family moves without notifying the probation officer. In 
such cases, instead of entering an onder of ccmtinuance for a definite 
period, the judge continues the case " generally " to allow the pro- 
bation officer to locate the family and to bring in the case whenever 
it is possible to do so. The purpose here, of course, is quite different 
from that first mentioned. , In Table VIII the numbers of cases of 
the various types dismissed and continued generally are shown for 
the three-year period 1917-1919, 

Table VIII. — Dismissal and general continuance, hy class of ease; cases heard 

by the juvenile courts 1917-1919} 



Class of case. 



Total. 



Delinquency: 

Bo3rs 

Girls 

Dependency... 
Truancy..,^ — 
Feeble-minded - 
Aid to mothers. 



Cases heard by the court 



AU cases. 



23,870 



7,281 
2,164 
5,992 
1,614 
192 
6,027 



Dismissed. 



Number. 



1,489 



683 

279 

381 

27 

11 

58 



Per cent 
of total. 



6.2 



9.4 
12.9 
6.4 
1.5 
5.8 
1.0 



Continued gener- 
ally. 



Number. 



2;, 060 



1,575 

93 

309 

69 

14 



Per cent 
of total. 



8.9 



21.6 
4.3 
5.2 
4.3 
7.3 



* Compiled from figures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Coolr 
County, 111., 1917-1919. Figures for 192a are : Dismissed, 521 ; continued generally, 544 

Among 23^70 cases heard by the court in the three-year period 
1917-1919 only 1,489, or 6.2 per cent, were dismissed and only 2,060, 
or 8.9 per cent, were continued generally. The use of these orders 
varies somewhat with the type of case. Aid to mothers cases are 
never continued generally and are rarely dismissed, because the in- 
vestigation is necessarily very complete and the pension must be 
recommended by the conference committee before a petition is filed. 
Among the feeble-minded children the fact that even 14 cases were 
continued generally is explained by the court as meaning " that the 
whole situation of the child was not serious enough for the court to 
order a commitment as feeble-minded, but that it was bad enough 
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SO that it might later become necessary to make a annmitment. 
Under this order the court retains jurisdiction, so that the child 
can be brought into court without filing a new petition.'^ * 

Continued for a definite period. 

Before the court definitely dismisses the case or by some other 
final order assumes the care of the child, cases are frequently con- 
tinued for a definite period. This order may be used for two rea- 
sons : First, because the child or its custodian fails to appear in court, 
sometimes even necessitating delay for publication; and, second, 
in the hope that the child may improve in conduct or the home 
conditions may be so changed as to render a final order unnecessary. 
Under such circumstances the case may be dismissed, and the child 
saved from whatever stigma may be attached to a juvenile court 
record. 

The essential diflference between continuing a case generally and 
continuing it for a definite period is in the supervision provided 
in the latter case. As long as the judge orders the continuance of a 
case with the definite intention of having it brought into court at a 
later time, the officer who has made the investigation, unless some 
other officer is designated, is responsible not only for the child's 
ultimate appearance in court, but for whatever developments may 
take place in the meantin^ Children brought to court by police 
probation officers are never left imder the supervision of these 
officers but are placed, by special order, under the supervision of 
some other officer, usually the probation officer for the district in 
which the child lives. 

The effect, then, of the order for definite continuance, usually 
stated in the case record as "continued under supervision," seems 
to be practically that of probation. Certain administrative differ- 
ences exist, however. Many of the supervising officers, especially 
in the cases of children brought in on dependent petitions, are 
officers of the investigation division. In such cases the children 
receive adequate care. The work of the division may, however, 
be seriously disorganized by the necessity of caring for a great 
nimiber of supervised cases, and the practice is recognized by the 
chief probation officer as a violation of the principle of specializa- 
tion of function maintained in the organization of the staff, to 
which he credits a considerable part of its successful work. 

The relation of the court to the problem of the child during these 
periods of continuance is one that has been very little discussed. 
As has been said, neither the annual reports of the court nor of the 
chief probation officer contain data with reference to it. It is, how- 

« Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1919, p. 285. 
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ever, evidently a relationship of suflScient importance to be of in- 
terest to the student of the court. The following cases, while few 
in number, illustrate situations that are typical of many situations 
with which the court deals through this device : 

Virginia D., aged 15, was brought into court by her mother. She had been 
keeping late hours in bad company, and one night stayed out until 2 a. m. The 
case was ccmtinued for seven months under the supervision of the district 
officer. 

October 27, 1919: First hearing. Virginia working without a certificate. 
Disobedient and defiant. To live at home under superv^lsion. 

November 7, 1919: Probation officer visited. Virginia had obtained a 
work certificate. Was doing office work and going to night school. 

November 26, 1919: Case in court. Virginia had stayed away from home 
aU night. Found in park next morning. Said she had ridden round on street 
cars all night. Given another chance at home. 

December 2, 1919: Probation officer reports home conditions poor, but Vir- 
ginia behaving better. 

January 19, 1920: Virginia left home. Family learned that she was staying 
with a family in Geneva, lU., who were at first willing to keep her, but a month 
later sent her home, as they did not wish to be respoiisible for her. 

March 29, 1920: Oasfe in court Virginia working and causing no trouble. 
Continued to April 23, 1920. 

April 2, 1920: Probation officer visited. Virginia working. 

April 16, 1920: Virginia admits she has not been working for a week. 
Mother can not manage her. 

April 23, 1920: Case in court. Virginia again working. Has Wed about 
her age to employer and is not going to night school. Case continued. 

May 20, 1920: Virginia ran away from home. Picked up by the poUce and 
taken to the detention home. 

June 2, 1920:- Case in court. Virginia had been unmanageable in detention 
home. Placed under supervision of child-placing division to Uve at M. B. Club, 

June 30, 1920: Case in court. Virginia had run away from club and had 
been immoral. Probation officer on case stated that she had never seen the 
girl. Committed to the House of the Good Shepherd. 

Harriet L., a colored girl, aged 17. Mother dead, father married again. 
Stepmother complained that girl had stolen money from her father and had torn 
up her stepmother*s clothing. Case continued five months. ' 

December 30, 1919 : First hearing. Evidences of mental defect, but father and 
probation officer have been unable to get her to the psychopathic institute for 
an examination. Case continued to January 6, 1920. 

January 6, 1920 : Case in court Continued for a warrant, as girl refuses to 
come to court or to have psychopathic examination. 

January 21, 1920 : Case in court. Continued for report of examination. 

January 28, 1920 : Case in court. Psychopathic institute reports that Harriet 
is neither feeble-minded nor insane, but has very peculiar reactions. Girl com- 
plains of stepmother's treatment. WiUing to try working in a private home. 
Continued under supervision of district officer. To be placed in private home. 

February 2, 1920 : Case set for hearing before Judge Arnold to confirm assist- 
ant's recommendation. No one present. Continued. 

February 21, 1920: Placed in working girls' home. Matron refused to keep 
her because she was so slovenly. Discharged from laundry because too slow. 

March 11, 1920: Placed in another family. Probation officer visited once. 
Found that Harriet was doing day work and was dirty and untidy. Her father 
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had glTen her money for clothes. A friend of hers was interviewed a month 
later, but the girl was not seen. 

June 4, 1920 : Case in court. No one but probation olRcer present. Girl was 
then 18. No Improvement was reported, but the case was continued generally. 

Irene T., aged 13. Neighbors complained of her conduct and case was brought 
to court by i)olice probation officer. Continued eight months. 

June 10, 1919: First hearing. Girl had been out of school. Neighbors had 
complained that she was often alone in the house with a man who, according to 
her mother, was a friend of her brother's. Mother refused to allow a medical 
examination, but had a satisfactory statemei\t from her own doctor. Case con- 
tinued, with no order for supervision. 

June 27, 1919 : Case in court. Truant officer testifies that absence from school 
accounted for by illness. Mother objects to suggestion of sending her to a con- 
valescent home. Case continued. 

Case in court four times between June 27, 1919, and January 6, 1920. Each 
time mother failed to appear, and the case was continued. 

January 6, 1920 : Case in court. Irene had given birth to a child on Christmas I 
day. A few weeks before this the mother had had her married at the city hall by 
giving her age as 16. She had paid a doctor $2 to give her the statement presented 
to the court at the first hearing. Case continued. 

January 20, 1920 : Case in court. . Irene complains that she was forced to give 
the child to her sister-in-law for adoption. Continuance one week to Investigate 
the matter. 

January 27, 1920 : Case in court. Irene to live at home. Child to remain with 
aunt. Marriage has been annulled. Irene's brother undertakes to see that she 
does not live with the man again until she is 16 and can be legally married. 
Case dismissed. 

Richard R. was a dep^ident boy 9 years old. His parents were divorced, 
and his mother worked as a housemaid in a private family. He had been under 
the court's jurisdiction since 1918 and had been placed in several homes. In 
1919 his custodian complained of his bad habits and stealing and refused to 
keep him any longer. The case was brought to court for rehearing in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, and was continued seven times during a period of nine months, 
ending in dismissal. 

February 24, 1919: Case in court Probation officer requests continuance 
to see what she can do with child. 

March 12, 1919 : Case in court. Temporary home found by Illinois Children's 
Home and Aid Society. Continued. 

March 12, 1919 : Case in court. Probation officer has found homa Continued. 

March 81, 1919: Case in court Report that child is provided for until Sep- 
tember. Continued. 

July 2, 1919: Case in court Report that child is provided for until Septem- 
ber. Continued. 

S^tember 8, 1919: Case in court. No one present Continued. 

September 17, 1919: Case in court Boy so attached to custodian that ar- 
rang^nent prolonged until January. 

January 6, 1920 : Case in court. No one present. Continued. 

January 19, 1920: Case in court. Custodian wishes to keep child. Case 

dismissed. 

The record contains no report of any visit to this family or of the conditions 
in the homa It is probable that the home was approved by the Illinois Chil- 
dren's Home and Aid Society. 

John C, a delinquent boy, 13 years old, in company with another boy had 
been involved in six different burglaries. 
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October 31, 1919: Case in court. Good borne. Parents want to* give boy 
another chance. Continued under superyision of district probation officer. 

January 29, 1920: Case in court. John placed in a farm school by probation 
officer and his father. Judge approves arrangement. Case continued. 

May 12, 1920 : Probation officer learns that John had, taken a large sum of 
money from his father and had run away from the school with several othei 
boys. School refused to take him back. 

June 4, 1920: John working in his uncle's cigarette factory. Reports favor- 
able. 

June 23, 1920: Case in court. John registered for a summer camp. Case 
dismissed. • 

A brief summary does not wholly reveal the work of the court, as 
it is impossible to note all the work done in each'case. The difficulty 
is due, however, not only to the method of presentation but also to 
the inadequacy of the court record in these cases. It is often difficult 
^ to ascertain what work the probation officer has done. Each hearing, 
however, has been included, and all other steps that seemed to have 
an important bearing on the case. The reader of these cases is struck 
in some instances by a somewhat hasty dropping of the case by a 
" dismissed " or " continued generally " at the first indication of ina- 
provementy especially when the boy or girl is near the upper age 
limit, so that if the jurisdiction of the court be lost it can not again 
be obtained. 

The published reports of the court do not include the number of 
continuances, since they are not final orders. An idea of the extent 
to which this order is used, however, was gained by reading a number 
of selected records of cases heard by the court during the first two 
weeks of January, 1920. Among 86 records of delinquent and de- 
pendent children, 66 cases had been continued at least once. As 
many as 35 of these continuances had lasted from 1 to 3 months, 20 
from 4 to 10 months, and only 11 had been continued for less than 1 
month. Continuances of less than one month were for the most 
part necessary for technical reasons, such as changing the petition 
from delinquent to dependent, feeble-minded or truant, or in order 
to bring into court persons interested in the case. Sometimes these 
arrangements cause long continuances that are very difficult to bring 

to an end. 

THB FINAL ORDER. 

The final order of the court does not always result in treatment that 
differs from the treatment under an order for continuance for a 
definite period. It creates a different status, however. It is more 
definite. The case is no longer frequently brought before the judge 
but can be reopened only by a new petition or a notice of rehearing. 
In cases of feeble-minded and truant children and under the moth- 
ers' pension law the possible methods of disposition are limited by 
the special character of these cases. The methods of disposition in 
such cases will be briefly indicated, and the remainder of the chapter 
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will be devoted to the more complicated methods of handling cases 
of delinquent and dependent children. 

Table IX shows the disposition of feeble-minded cases for each 
year, beginning with 1915, that is, with the first year that the court 
was given jurisdiction in cases of feeble-minded children. 

Tablb IX. — Disposition of oases, hy year; cases of feeble-minded children heard 

hy the juvenUe court, 1915-1919^ 



IMsposition. 


GueB of feeble-minded children heard 
by the court. 


• "^ 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Totil 


(«) 


79 


60 


58 


74 






DlamissM ... 


8» 


4 
4 

71 


4 

4 
52 


1 

6 

51 


6 


CoptfniiH generally 


# 


CamTnitted to Rtate 8f*-hnnl for t-h« fB^Wft-xnirKlftd- ........ r t , - , 
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^ Flgnres for fiscal /ears endiDgr Key. 80. Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111.. 
1915-1919. Figures for 1920 are: Dismissed, 3; continued generally, 14; committed to 
State school for the feeble-minded, 41. 

'Figures not available. 

As might be expected, by far the greater nmnber of such cases are 
committed to the State school for the feeble-minded at Lincoln, 
since a feeble-minded petition is never filed until after an examina- 
tion by the Institute for Juvenile Research and a recommendation 
for institutional care. The capacity of the State school is inadequate 
to care for all the feeble-minded needing institutional care and as a 
result the court is obliged to commit only those children whose need 
is most pressing. Even so, the school can not receive all the chil- 
dren committed by the court, and the detention home is frequently 
obliged to care for these children for months pending their transfer 
to the institution. 

Table X shows the disposition of truant cases in 1919, the first year 
since the establishment of the Chicago Parental School for Girls. 
The school for boys has been in existence since 1902. 

Table X. — Disposition of cases, by sex of child; truancy cases heard by the 

juvenile court, year ending Nov, SO, 1919.^ 



_ 


Truancy cases heard by the court. 


Dispositioa. 


Total. 


Boys. 






Number. 


Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 


Gills.* 


Total 


683 


100.0 


670 


58 






l>i|nTl<SSe4 - . r . . ^ r T , T ,, T - T r , r ,. r r . .^ , 


16 

47 

63 

498 


2.4 
7.6 

lai 

79.9 


11 

40 

61 

458 


4 


Continued Fenwftlly . 


7 


Placed Ml nrobation to truant offiow 


a 


CVntimiittAd to CiicaRo Pftr«ntai Bchoolp 


40 







» Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1919. Figures for 1920 are : Dismissed. 
24 ; continued generally, 49 ; placed on nrobation, 80 ; committed to parental school, 458. 

* The Parental School for Boys was established In 1902 ; that for g^rls In June, 1919 
Figures for girls are, therefore, for five months only. 
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Nearly 80 per cent of these truant children are committed to the 
parental schools. Children are in fact generally brought into court 
by the compulsory-education department of the city board of educa- 
tion for the express purpose of commitment to the parental school. 
The compulsory-education department, through its truant officers, 
has itself the authority to visit and supervise truant children. Thus 
no real need for court action exists unless the child has proved too 
unmanageable to be left at home and must be placed in the parental 
school. As previously stated the only contact of the juvenile court 
or its officers with the truant child is through the hearing^in the court. 
The work of supervision as well as that of investigation is performed 
by the compulsory-education department. 

The order in a mother's pension case may take the form of " dis- 
missed," "granted," "increased," "reduced," or "stayed," that is, 
discontinued. 

In dealing with delinquent children the court is acting under the 
law to which it owes its existence and attacking the problem for which 
is was primarily created. 

Table XI gives the final orders of the court in cases of delinquent 
children during the five-year period, 1915-1919. 

Table XI. — Dispaaitton of case, hy sex of child; delinquency oases heard "by 

the juvenile courts 1915-1919} 



Disposition. 



Total. 



Dismissed 

Continued generally 

Placed on probation 

Committed to institutions 

Guardian appointed 

Placed in hospitals and in schools for defectives . 

Deported 

Held to the grand jury 

No change of order in rehearings « 



Cases of delinquent children. 



Boys. 



Number. 



11,799 



1,020 

2,751 

4,113 

2,603 

621 

16 

6 

70 

599 



Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 



8.6 

23.3 

34.9 

22.1 

5.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.6 

5.1 



Girls. 



Number. 



3,344 



425 

111 

1,039 

1,333 

330 

7 

2 



97 



Per cent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 



12.7 
3.3 
31.1 
39.0 
9.8 
0.2 
0.1 



2.9 



» Compiled from fleures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Sendee Reports, Cook 
County, 111., 1915-1919. For 1920 the figures are: Boys, 1,912; girls, 638. For 1921 
they are : Boys, 1,754 ; girls, 661. 

'A rehearing is counted as a new case. 

For both boys and girls probation and commitment to institutions 
are the most important orders, including 57 per cent of the boys' 
cases and 71 per cent of the girls' cases. A comparatively small num- 
ber are placed under the care of a guardian, committed to hospitals 
or schools for defectives, deported, or held to the grand jury for 
indictment on criminal charges. ^^No change of order" indicates 
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merely that a case has been reheard but that the disposition of the 
child remains the same as before. 

Before discussing the various methods of treatment set forth in 
Table XI it is well to consider a similar table dealing with dependent 
children; for at certain points the treatment of dependent and de- 
linquent children overlap, and the machinery of the court set up for 
one group serves also the other group. In Table XII is presented 
the disposition of cases of dependent children during the period 1915- 
1919. 

Table ^XII. — Disposition; dependency cases heard by the juvenile court, 1915- 

1919} 



Disposition. 



Total. 



Dismissed , 

Continued generally 

Placed on probation 

Committed to institutions 

Committed to child^lacing societies 

Guardian appointed. 

Placed in hospitals and schools for defectives . 

Deported 

No change of order in rehearings 



Cases of dependent 
children. 




935 

584 

2,805 

4,330 

491 

1,341 

es 

46 
336 



Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 



100.0 



6.0 

5.5 

26.4 

40.7 

4.6 

12.6 

0.6 

0.4 

3.2 



> Compiled from figures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Cook 
County, 111., 1915-1919. In 1920 there were 1,262 cases of dependent children; In 
1921, 1,292. 

In 26.4 per cent of the cases of dependent children, the child was 
placed on probation, and in 40.7 per cent committed to institutions. 
Commitment to child-placing societies, appointment of a guardian, 
placing in hospitals, and deportation provided for the remainder 
of the group. 

Probation. 

Cases placed on probation, as shown in Tables XI and XII, in- 
clude 34.9 per cent of the delinquent boys, 31.1 per cent of the de- 
linquent girls, and 26.4 per cent of the dependent children. The 
probation order means that the child may live in his own home or 
in the home of relatives or close friends designated by the court, 
subject to the supervision of the district probation officer. The 
policy of the court is to use this order whenever the circumstances 
are not such as to render it obviously imprudent. The court prefers 
to make its errors on the side of too frequent rather than too slight 
use of probation. 

The number of cases in which children were placed on probation 
in their own homes and in family homes other than their own is 
shown in Table XIII. 
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- •' u'^.t.TSey ^^^ ^* s^et^^ ^''^ typi««^l' often overlooked, 
"■^^ I^lsoodteason, J^^^vrxxe^ apparently through careless- 
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- ,171,™ were Uvi»g »^ ^\^ w«» ^^PPortUig the family. He was brought 

a c22orch window. He ^^^^^^^^^ wa^ ^^' "^"^^ *^ ^"^ evidence was produced in 
supSrTot the charge,^^^^^ ^^^'^ ^^^ satisfied with his denial and the case was 

" continued generally' . ^^ oot,^*. 

Edward was next hrougni^ t^^wxirt more than a year later after stahhing 
and wounding another l)oy. "^s mother was working. An older brother , 
oflered to pay the costs and promised to look after the boy, but the court 
ordered Edward to pay ^ ^ week for three weeks to pay the doctor's bill. 
CHe was at that time earning $10 a week, but the record does not give his 
occupation.) The case was continued under the supervision of a probation 
officer who received payments from the boy but reported no other supervision 
or visits. When the required payments had been made in April, 1919, Edward 
was placed on probation. The probation oflScer reported his first visit one 
month later* Edward was then working at "some steel company" as an 
errand boy, earning $9 a week. Three more visits to the home were reported 
during" the next five months, hut the boy himself was not seen until October 
25, when he i?vas out of work. The probation officer sent him to the vocational 
bureau to s^t a job, but received no report and did not see him again until he 
was again brought into court on December 1. A few days before this the officer 
had visited Edward's mother and happened to learn that the boy had stolen 
$5 from his mother, had run away from home, and finally had been arrested 
for stealing £iome flashlights from an automobile. A police probation officer 
had filed a i>etltion. The case was continued under supervision. The subse- 
quent history may be summarized as follows: 

The next day after the hearing Edward reported to probation officer and 
was sent to the vocational bureau to get a work certificate. Got a job as. 
errand boy at $10 a week. 

Three weeks later : Visit of probation officer to mother. Report favorable. 
Two weeks later: Case in court on continuance. Probation officer had not 
seen boy since day after hearing, but reported his conduct satisfactory and 
recommended probation. Court ordered probation. 

Three weeks later: Probation officer visited mother. Report favorable. 
Two weeks later: Vocational bureau notified probation officer that boy had 
^>een discharged for unsatisfactory work. Probation officer promised to visit 
but did not do so! 

Five days later : Vocational bureau requested probation officer to call at office, 
as boy had stolen $2 from doctor's office while waiting to be examined. Ad 
^^^sed court action, but probation officer decided to have a psychopathic exami- 
JWttipn first, which shQW^ a mental age of 12 years ; that is. some retardation. 
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• 

improper guardians or are unable or unwilling to care tor, protect, train, educate 
or discipline such child, and that it is for the interest of such child and the 
people of this State that such child be taken from the custody of its parents, 
custodian or guardian, the court may make an order appointing as guardian 
some reputable cltixen of good moral character to place such child in some 
family home or other suitable place which such guardian may provide for such 
child/ 

This order is used in general in those cases in which it appears 
that the arrangement made most be of relatively long duration ; that 
is, when the home is unfit and no possibility of its improvement ap- 
pears to be likely in the near future, when both parents are dead and 
no relatives are found to care for the child, and when the mother is 
dead and the father is unable to provide care for the child and pre- 
fers placing in a family home to commitment to an institution. In 
cases of delinquent children special consideration is given to the 
possibility of the child's making good in new surroundings. 

The order appointing a guardian may be stated in either of two 
forms, " with the right to place " or " with the right to consent to 
adoption.'' The second of these two orders was authorized by^ an 
amendment to the juvenile court law passed in 1907 and providing 
that — 

the court may In its order appointing such guardian empower him to appear 
In court where any proceedings for the adoption of such child may be pending, 
and to consent to such adoption ; and such consent shall he sufficient to author- 
ize the court where the adoption proceedings are pending to enter a proper 
order or decree of adoption without further notice to or consent by the parents 
or relatives of such child.* 

Xhe order giving the guardian the right to consent to adoption, a 
stronger order than the one merely giving the right to place in a 
home, is used only in those cases in which it is desired to effect a per- 
manent separation of the child from its parents or from those who 
have the custody of the child. This order, it shquld be noted, gives 
the guardian only the right to consent to adoption ; no child can be 
adopted until a proper petition has been filed in a court of competent 
jurisdiction and the fact established that the state of affairs justifies 
adoption. The effect of this order is that the parents from whom the 
child has been taken by court order need not be made defendants in 
the adoption proceedings as would otherwise be required. 

The comparative infrequency with which the order appointing a 
guardian is used is indicated in Tables XI and XII. Only 5.2 per cent 
of the cases of delinquent boys, 9,8 per cent of the cases of delinquent 
girls, and 12.6 per cent of the cases of dependent children have been dis- 
posed of in this manner, in contrast with 34.9 per cent, 31.1 per cent, 
and 26.4 per cent, respectively, placed on probation, and 22.1 per cent, 
39.9 per cent, and 40.7 per cent committed to institutions. It is, 

BHurd's Illinois Revised Statutes, 1919, sec. 176. 
•Ibid., ch. 28, sec. 183. 
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however, an important authority for the court to possess. Such an 
authority would be an essential factor in a policy of child-placing 
were the court ever given the resources to develop the field of placing 
in family homes as a substitute for the institutional care on which 
it must at present so largely rely. 

The "reputable citizens" appointed as guardians are either per- 
sons known to the parent^ though such persons are rarely appointed, 
or officers of the court. In the ouses of both delinquent and de- 
pendent girls and a few of the younger dependent boys the officer 
appointed as guardian is the head of the child-placing division. 
This division was organized about 1914 in order to provide private 
boarding homes for semidelmquent girls, for whom a change of 
environment was considered advisable and who were not delinquent 
enough to be sent to an institution for ddlnquent girls. The work 
soon proved so useful that the division extended its activities to 
dependent children also. The annual report of the juvenile court 
for 1918 gives the following accoimt of the work of this division : 

Officers of the chUd-placing division place in famUy homes or in private 
institutions cliildren who have been committed to their care by the Judge 
of the juvenile court. During the past year 704 children, approximately one- 
third of whom were delinquent girls and the other two-thirds dependent boys 
and dependent girls, were so placed. No public money is paid for the support 
of these children. In some cases the parents pay the child's board. Tlie 
older schoolgirls and girls of working age, who are placed in family homes, 
receive compensation ranging from $1.50 to $6 per week for services which 
they render in these homes. On December 1, 1918, 423 children were in the 
care of officers of this division.* 

Most of the girls placed are 15 or 16 years old. An eflFort is 
usually made in the case of dependent girls to secure for them posi- 
tions as mothers' helpers, a type of work chosen because it brings 
the girl into intimate relationship with the family life and puts 
her under the close supervision of her employer. Delinquents and 
semidelinquents are more likely to be employed as maids in private 
families. Children under 12 years of age are generally placed in 
institutions, though sometimes in free private homes where they 
may be given the opportunity to go to school. 

Applications from women who wish to take wards of the court 
into their homes are investigated by a special officer of the division. 
She is expected to visit the home and to talk with the mistress, to 
learn the composition of the family and the number and condition 
of the rooms, and to assure herself that the girl will have a bed- 
room of her own which is provided with a key. No eflFort is made 
to see other members of the family, and the woman's word is taken 
as to the absence of boarders. At least two persons, not relatives. 

f Cliarity Service Reports, Cook County, ni.^ 1918, p. 219. 
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given as referenceB by the family, are also visited. Any woman who 
wishes to take a girl must agree to the following conditions : 

1. That the girl be allowed to attend night school if she chooses. 

2. That she report twice a month alone in person to her probation 
officer at the Mary B Home. 

3. That she shall not be required to do any washing. 

4. That she is to be in the house by 9 o'clock at night. 

6, That she is not to go out in the evening with anyone of whom 
the mistress of the house does not approve. 

The extent to which these instructions are carried out by the officer 
can not be judged from the records of the division, as those records 
are very slight. The results of the carefully outlined investigation 
of homes are not recorded in detaiL The only report of conditions 
in a foster home selected by the division, aside from remarks en- 
tered in the case records of an individual child, is that recorded on 
a four by six card which contains the name and address and the 
number of persons in the home.^* 

One of the great difficulties with which the child-placing depart- 
ment was formerly confronted was that of finding working hcmaes 
for girls fresh from the court room. They are likely at first to 
appear too friendless and woe-begone to be attractive to strangers. 
Thus a pleasant temporary home where the girls might rest and re- 
cover self-possession and a little courage was greatly needed. This 
need was met by equipping from private funds two small clubs to 
which girls could be sent directly from the court. One, known as 
the Mary B, is for dependents; and the other, the Mary A, is for 
semidelinquents. The board of directors publishes a circular in 
which the clubs are described as follows: 

In 1914 money was raised to furnish a six-room flat, which later grew into 
a two-story-and-attie house. Here the girl remains for a day, a week or 
perhaps longer, as the case requires, the thought back of the home being to 
acquaint her with the requirements, responsibilities, and joys of real home 
conditions. She is helped to wash and mend her clothing and takes part in 
the pleasures as well as the work of the household. If frail and undernour- 
ished, she remains until able to take a place where she may earn her liv^ihood 
or perhaps work her way through school. If adenoids or tonsils should be re- 
moved, she is cared for at the club while convalescing from these minor opera- 
tions. While her physical wants are thus cared for, the moral and spiritual 
help she receives from the knowledge that somebody really cares about her 
welfare and that there is a place she may always call home, brings to her self- 
confidence and courage to take her place in life. 

The need of the girl whom we might term a semidelinquent was quite as 
urgent as that of the dependent girl, and friends came forward again in 1916 
and established a second home. 

The Mary B club for dependents accommodates 18 girls; the Mary 
A cares for 8. 

''^ Since this writing a new system of records for the child-placing department has been 
established and complete reports of investigations of foster homes are now kept on file. 
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Many of these girls are entirely destitute except for the clothes they 
are wearing, and before leaving the club for a new home each girl 
is given a small suit case containing a change of underwear, a night 
dress, a comb and brush, and various other articles necessary for 
care of the person and helpful in properly starting a new career. 

No girl committed by the court to the head of tiie child-placing 
division may be released, without special application to the court, 
before she has reached the age of 18. During this i)eriod the girl 
is under the close supervision of some oflScer in the division who 
must make monthly written reports to the head of the division. 
Every two weeks, as has been stated, the girl reports to the officer, 
and she is visited once a month in her home. When the girl has 
shopping to do, she brings her wages and is assisted by the officer 
in making her purchases. The division handles savings accumidated 
by the girls that range from $5 to $450. The social life of these 
girls has received special attention during the last^two years. On 
Sundays they may entertain their callers in the Mary B home. Out- 
ings, concerts, and entertainments are arranged for by societies in- 
terested in the recreation of young girls. In general, girls under 17 
are not allowed to receive callers in their homes, though exceptions 
are made in special cases. 

Until recently the officers of the child-placing division worked only 
with children who were to be placed in homes and had no contact 
with the child's own home. These officers are now required to keep 
in touch with the home as well, and to make an effort to deal with the 
entire family situation. 

It frequently happens that when a girl reaches the age of 16 and 
is free to select an occupation she prefers an occupation other than 
domestic work, such as, for example, that of telephone operator or 
office work. In that case the department finds for her another home 
where she can pay board. Although wards of the division are re- 
leased from guardianship at the age of 18, they frequently avail 
themselves of the help and advice of the officers for a few years 
longer. 

The following case supervised by the child-placing division illus- 
trates the difficulties of finding satisfactory homes, the danger of 
delinquency developing in uncongenial surroundings, and the 
methods employed by the division : 

Victoria J., aged 17. Father and mother both dead. Under the court's care 
as a dependent since 1910. She had been at first on probation, later placed In 
an institution for dependents, and since October, 1915, had been under the 
care of the child-placing division. During this time she had remained for 
three years in one family home which proved to be very satisfactory. Then 
her custodian died, and during the next nine months she was placed in four 
different homes. She was not contwited in any of these, complained of being 
ill, and upon examination was fo^ind to be pregnant She was then sent to a 
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maternity borne, but tbe matron found her onruly and reused to keep her. Ou 
October 8, ]919» abe was broai^t into court on a delinquent petition. A mental 
examination two days before this showed her mental age to be 12 years. The 
case was continued five months under the supervision of the child-placing 
division. 

October 8, 1919: In court. Oontinned to January 5, 1920. Maternity home 
wllling^ to give another trlaL 

October 14, 1919 : Sent with probation office's approval to work in the Idtchen 
of a large hospital until her confinement. 

January 5, 1920: Confinement. Arrangements made for Victoria and baby 
to go to an infant's home until bastardy case against the man responsible is 
heard. 

March 1, 1920: Baby died. Victoria in family home. Man paid burial ex- 
penses, and bastardy charge dismissed. 

March 19, 1920: In court Delinquent petition dismissed. 

April 8, 1920 : Victoria complains of loneliness in private home. 

June 10, 1920: Custodian reports Victoria keeping late hours. 

July 5, 1920: Continues to keep late hours. Custodian suspects immorality. 

July 9, 1920: Victoria admits immoral relations. Taken to detention home. 

July 12, 1920: Case in court on delinquent petition. Victoria committed to 
the House of the Good Shepherd. 

In the cases of delinquent boys and dependent boys over 12. years 
of age, the guardian appointed is the head of the delinquent boys' 
division, who assigns the care of these boys to three officers of the 
division, two handling cases of Catholic boys, the third those of 
Protestant boys. The two Catholic officers have 180 boys under 
their care, and the Protestant officer has had as many as 90, but in 
1920 he reported about 50. Although the boy may be placed in any 
situation that the officer deems suitable, and some boys are allowed 
to enlist in the Army or Navy, a farmer's home is generally selected. 
It has been the experience of the officers that the farm with its outdoor 
life, contact with animals, and opportunities for hunting and swim- 
ming, makes a strong appeal even to the city-bred boy and often 
proves so attractive to him that he remains on the farm .after his 
period of supervision by the court is over. This terminates by law 
at his twenty-first birthday, and may be ended before that time. 

No specific regulations governing the activities of these officers 
exist. Each one is given great latitude in working out his own 
method of procedure. Farms within a radius of 50 miles of Chicago 
are usually investigated personally by the officer who has been as- 
signed the case. Farms at a considerable distance from Chicago 
are not personally investigated, but references from prominent citi- 
zens in the to^n near which the farmer lives are taken instead. 
Until about 1920 boys were widely scattered over Illinois and ad- 
joining States, but since that time an effort has been made to place 
them on farms within convenient distance of Chicago. Each officer 
has his own standards of conditions which make a farm a suitable 
place for a boy. Moreover, these standards vary according to the 
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individual needs of the boy concerned. Comfortable quarters, ar- 
rangements for bathing, and wages of at least $10 a month to cover 
the cost of clothing are some of the requirements. No stipulation 
about conditions of work is made, but farmers with a reputation 
for overworking their employees are avoided. The officer is not 
in a position to make too precise demands because the farmer feels 
that it is a favor to take the boy at all. In selecting a farm, the 
character of the boy is always kept in mind. For instance, a home 
with young children would not be selected for a boy who had im- 
moral tendencies, nor one with unusual opportunities for stealing 
for a dishonest boy. Although the officer states the truth when 
asked, he avoids going into detail about the boy's past record. 

If a boy is not satisfied with the first home in which he is placed, 
he is given a chance to try others. Rarely an officer bilngs a boy 
back to court. He prefers changing him about many times to giving 
up the plan of placing him on a farm. 

As in the child-placing division, the officers make a monthly report 
with regard to each child under their care. The boys make no regu- 
lar reports to the officers. Those at a distance write letters, while 
those near Chicago are frequently conferred with by telephone and 
visited approximately every six weeks. As many of the boys as pos- 
sible are sent to a particular district about 50 miles from Chicago 
because of the greater ease of supervision. The sheriff of the county 
in which this district lies is especially interested in keeping in touch 
with the boys and makes them feel that they can come to him if 
they get into any difficulty. Cooperation of public officials with 
probation officers is of peculiar importance when, of necessity, the 
officer is not readily accessible to his charges. 

Boys under the guardianship of these officers are encouraged to 
go to school, but it is seldom that they attend beyond the age of 16. 
Those wishing to go to high school are not sent out on farms. The 
problem of securing education for even the younger boys presents 
difficulties, owing to the dislike of school authorities and parents for 
having city boys, many of them with undesirable records, attend the 
small country schools. 

Commitment to child-placing societies. 

A small proportion of dependent children, 4.6 per cent* as shown 
by Table XII, were committed to child-placing societies during the 
five-year period 1915-1919. The only societies of wh^)se services the 
juvenile court now avails itself are the Illinois Children's Home and 
Aid Society, the Jewish Home Finding Society of Chicago,® and the 

> Now a diylsion of tlie Jewiali Social Service Bureau. 
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Catholic Home Finding Association of Illinois. The effect of this 
order is not essentially different from the preceding, except that the 
care of the child passes to others than court officers. Children com- 
mitted to these societies are placed in family homes or in institutions 
and are supervised by agents of the societies. No reports are required 
from these agencies, but the Illinois Home and Aid Society reports 
every three months to the chief probation officer regarding children 
received for placing but not for adoption. The court, however, takes 
no action upon these reports and a change in the status of the child 
is made only at the request of the society. 

Commitment to hospitals and schools for defectives. 

The juvenile court law gives the court authority to place a delin- 
quent or dependent child found to be in need of medical care in a 
public or private hospital or institution for special treatment.® In a 
small number of cases, less than 1 per cent of each group in the period 
1915 to 1919,*® the child was committed to such institutions. Most of 
these children were placed in the coimty hospital and the county 
tuberculosis sanitarium, but a few were sent to the State school for the 
blind and to a home for destitute crippled children in Chicago. In 
these cases in which a child is to be placed in a public institution at 
county expense the procedure is commitment to the county agent. 

Deportation. 

A few children each year are deported.*® This means usually that 
they are turned over to the county authorities to be returned to other 
cojinties or States in which the family has a legal residence. 

Commitment to institutions. 

An order for commitment to an institution is a last resort on the 
part of the court. Most delinquent children are tried on probation or 
are placed in family homes before it is finally thought to be necessary 
to place them in institutions. In cases of dependent children perhaps 
even greater effort is made to find a suitable and normal home environ- 
ment before resorting to commitment to an institution. Nevertheless, 
from Tables XI and XII it appears that in 22.1 per cent of the cases 
of delinquent boys, 39.9 per cent of the cases of delinquent girls, and 
40.7 per cent of the cases of dependent children, the child was com- 
mitted to an institution, a higher proportion of the last two groups 
than that of cases in which the child was placed on probation. This 
is largely due to the fact that for dependent children every possible 
plan is tried before bringing the case into court, while the seriousness 
of the offense and the difficulty of supervising a girl in the old sur- 

• Hard's Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec 177b. 
»« See Tables XI and XII, pp. 70 and 71. 
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• 

roundings often makes commitment the only possible plan for the 
delinquent girl. 

Dependent children, — ^The juv^le court law provides for the com- 
mitment of dependent children to "some suitable State institution," 
to a manual-training or industrial school, or to a private association." 
As a matter of fact, only one institution for dependent children sup- 
ported by public funds is in existence, the Soldiers' Orphans' Home at 
Normal, 111. This institution is at present used by other counties of 
the State for dependent children as well as for soldiers' orphans, but is 
used by Cook County only for its original purpose. With the excep- 
tion of a few orphanages, therefore, the institutions to which depend- 
ents can be sent are those organized under the acts establishing indus- 
trial schools for girls and manual-training schools for boys.^^ Under 
these acts any seven persons with the approval of the governor and the 
secretary of State may incorporate to maintain an institution for the 
education and care of dependent children.*^ When organized under 
these acts they have certain privileges not given to other private asso- 
ciations, by far the most important of which is the right to receive 
from the county $15 a month for each girl and $10 a month for each 
boy committed to their care by order of the court. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that in Cook County one after another 
of the institutions caring for dependents has reorganized under the 
industrial or manual training school act ^* until there are now 18 such 
schools in the county, 10 for boys and 8 for girls. Most of the schools 
are organized for children of foreign-bom parents, along national and 
religious lines, and the court, as required by law, exercises scrupulous 
care in committing children to institutions where they will be given 
religious training in accordance with the faith of their parents. 

The policy of the court with reference to the commitment of depend- 
ents to institutions has always been to avoid commitment whenever pos- 
sible, in accordance with the principles set forth by the White House 
Conference of 1909 that " Children of worthy parents or deserving 
mothers should, as a rule, be kept with their parents at home " and 
that " Homeless and neglected children, if norm^J, should be cared 
for in families, when practicable." '^^ The court has been hampered 
in carrying out this policy by the fact that there has been no public 
money available for the support of children in boarding homes and 
the resources of private agencies have been inadequate. Under these 
circumstances the court has been forced to commit to institutions 

" Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes, 1919, ch. 23, sec. 176. 
« See p. 3. 

^ Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes, 1919, ch. 122, sees. 320-347. 
"Ibid., ch. 23, sec. 185. 

>* ProceedingH of the Conference on the Care of Dependent Children, Held at Wash- 
in|;ton, D. C, Jan. 26, 26, 1909, p. 8. Washin|rton, 1909, 
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children whom it was necessary to separate from their parents, 
unless the separation promised to be of such long duration that moi*e 
or less permanent placing in a family home was possible. 

When the parent or parents are financially able to contribute to 
the support of their children in an institution the court has authority 
to order the payment of a stated sum each month.^® This money is 
not paid directly to the institution, but to the clerk of the court and is 
turned over by him to the county treasurer, who pays the institution. 
If parents fail to make the payments ordered, they may be brought 
before the court on contempt proceedings and punished by commit- 
ment to the county jail. The process, however, is cumbersome, 
and enforcement of orders by this means is very difficult. In recent 
years the major part of the time of one officer has been devoted to 
this work, with the result that collections on orders for support of 
children, either under guardianship or in institutions, have increased 

from $1,107.66 in 1912 to $48,513.84 in 1920.i^ 

Delinquent hoys, — Two public institutions are available for the 

care of delinqlient boys, one the St. Charles School for Boys, main- 
tained by the State, and the other the Chicago and Cook County 
School for Boys, jointly maintained by the city of Chicago and by 
Cook County. The policy of the court is against commitment of 
first offenders except for the most serious offenses, and against com- 
mitment imtil the boy has been given every chance to make good 
under some other treatment. Boys who have committed serious 
offenses and frequent repeaters are sent to the St. Charles School for 
Boys for an indefinite period that may legally extend through minor- 
ity unless the boy is previously released. For first commitments or 
in cases of less serious nature the boy is usually sent to the Chicago 
and Cook County School for Boys, where the period of detention 
is shorter, varying from a few weeks to perhaps a year, depending 
upon behavior. 

,The Chicago and Cook County School for Boys was established in 
1915 to take the place of the John Worthy School in the house of 
correction. It will be recalled that separate housing of the boys 
committed to the house of correction had first been brought about. 
Later a school in the confines of the institution was organized and 
the segregation of the boys was effected. In 1915 the use of that 
school was replaced by commitment to a farm school. 

Table XIV shows the number of boys committed to these various 
institutions in each of the years 1915-1919. 

>« Hurd*8 IlUnolB Revised Statutes, 1919, ch. 23, sec. 190. 
^v Charity Service Reports, Cook County, Ill.» 1920, p. 240. 
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Table XIV.- 



-InstituUon to which committed, hy year; cases of delinquent toys 
comxmitted to institutions, 1915-1919} 



Institution. 


Cases of delinquent boys ocmmitted to institatioiis. 


Total. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Total 


2,603 


43b 


379 


453 


493 


853 






Chicago and Cook County SchooL 


1,130 

IW 

1,307 


3 

166 
256 


153 


202 


252 


520 


John Worthy School....'. 




St. Charles School for Boys 


226 


251 


241 


333 








About 60 per cent of the commitments in 1919 were to the Chi- 
cago and Cook County Scliool, the remainder to St. Charles. 

DeTAnquent girls. — Delinquent girls may be committed to one of 
three institutions, the State Training School for Girls at Geneva, 
the House of the Good Shepherd — a Catholic home — and the Chicago 
Home for Girls, Protestant, though nondenominational. The last 
two receive per diem payments from the city of 40 cents a day for 
each girl, paid through the city house of correction. Only girls 
from the city would be sent to either of these institutions. The 
Chicago Home for Girls also receives a considerable sum from private 
contributions. 

Table XV gives the number of girls committed to each of these 
institutions in the five years, 1915-1919. 

Table XV. — Institution to which, committed, by year; cases of delinquent girls 

committed to ifistitutions, 1915-1919} 



Institution. 


Cases of delinquent girls committed to institutions. 


Total. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


Total 


1,333 


257 


210 


279 


286 


301 






Chicago Home iot Oirls 


234 
439 
660 


54 

81 
122 


40 

61 

100 


57 

85 

137 


44 

97 
145 


39 


State Training School for Girls at Geneva 


' 115 


House of the C^ood Shepherd 


147 







» Figures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Cook County, ni., 
1915-1919. For 1920 the figures are : Chicago Home for Girls, 31 : Geneva, 84 ; House 
of the Good Shepherd, 100. For 1921 they are : Chicago Home for Girls, 54 ; Geneva. 50; 
House of the Good Shepherd, 132. 

With certain exceptions, delinquent girls are sent to the State 
school in only the more serious cases. About 60 per cent of them 
were committed in 1919 to the Chicago Home for Girls and the House 
of the Good Shepherd. The State school will not receive pregnant 
girls and these are committed to the Chicago Home for Girls. 

Transfer to the criminal court. 

The juvenile-court law provides that the court may in its discretion 
permit a delinquent child to be proceeded against in accordance with 
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:he laws of the State governing the commission of crimes or violations 

3f city ordinances.^® This authority has been exercised in serious 
3ases involving a few boys each year. The delinquent petition is 

dismissed, and the boy is held to the grand jury for indictment on a 

criminal charge. In Table XVI the number of such cases is given 

for each year since 1915. 

Fablb XVI.- — Cases held to the grand fury hy the juvenile court, "by year; de- 

UngmnthoySi 2915^1919.^ 





Cases of delinquent boys. 


Yev. 


Total. 


£Md to the gprand 
Jury. 




Number. 


Per cent. 


Total 


11,799 


70 


0.6 






1915 


2,326 
2,192 
2,328 
2,306 
2,647 


24* 
25 

7 

2 
12 


1.0 


ldl« 


1.1 


1917 


0.3 


1918 


0.1 


1919 


0.5 







» Figures for fiscal years ending Nov. 30. Charity Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 
191&-I919. In 1920, 17 cases were held to the grahd jury ; in 1921. 6. 

The proportion of cases disposed of in this manner as compared 
with all cases of delinquent boys appears from Table XVI to be 
very small, less than 1 per cent during the five-year period 1915- 
1919. All these boys were at least 16 years of age. Many had been 
tried on probation or had been at one time committed to institutions 
for delinquent boys. A few had never been in court before but were 
nearly 17. The offenses charged were for the most part deeds of 
violence, daring holdups, carrying guns, thefts of considerable 
amounts, and rape. The decision of the judge in these cases usually * 
depends upon his belief that the boy is too experienced in wrong- 
doing to be manageable in the State institution for delinquent boys 
and that he should therefore be committed to the State reformatory 
established for boys between 16 and 26. A boy can not, however, 
be committed to this institution under the juvenile-court law but 
must be transferred to a court having criminal jurisdiction. The 
judge is also cognizant of the fact that in many of these cases the 
officers of the court have tried for some time and have failed to effect 
any change in the boys. No detailed study of these cases has been 
possible. The following paragraphs, however, indicate the type of 
case dealt with by transfer to the criminal court : 

George J. had never been in court before. With three other boyis carrying 
a gun he held up a man and stole an automobile. The same week he and an- 
other boy robbed a store, using force with the storekeeper. He was held to 
^ grand Jury under $10,000 bond. The other boys were committed to the 
St. Charles School for Boys. 



"Hiird'8 minols Eerised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sea 177a. 
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Tony M. bad been preyioosly committed to tiie Cbicago Parental Scbool, to 
tbe Chicago and Cook County Scbool for Boys, and to the St. Charles School 
for Boys. He was involTed in two robberies, one the theft of an antomobile. 

Alex B. had previonsly been conmiitted to the Chicago and Cook County 
School for Boys. He was accused of rape. ' 

Jos^h 6. had once shot another boy and had be^i in the Chicago and Cook 
County School for Boys. He was involred with seyeral other boys in a hi^dnp. 

William M. had been known to the court for four years. He and another 
boy with a revolTer h^d np a man and took an antomobile and a watch. The 
same night they held np a man and woman and took anotb^ watch and aome 
money. 

Herman S. had never been in conrt before. He was inTolved in two holdups, 
one with a gnn. 

Other procedure in cases of delinqneiit children. 

Besides the methods of disposing of cases of delinquent children 
especially provided by law and included in the official reports of ^e 
court, other methods of treatment are sometimes used, usually to sup- 
plement an order specified in the law. 

The detention home is theoretically a place for safe-keeping pend- 
ing hearing and not a place for detention as a punishment. In rare 
instances, however, during the service of a temporary judge, children 
have been sent to the detention home during short continuances as a 
disciplinary measure. 

Eestitution for damages is another form of procedure not con- 
templated by the law. Fines as such are never imposed, but in case 
of theft a boy is not infrequently required to make good the actual 
pecuniary loss; and this practice of the court is somddmes extended 
to other offenses besides stealing. In one instance noted a boy was 
required to pay the doctor's bill of the boy he had stabbed. In 
^another, a boy who had accidentally shot a companion was ordered 
to pay $2.50 a week until he had paid $20, the money to be given 
to the family of the injured child^ The boys required to make resti- 
tution are all of working age and the amount ordered is paid in 
weekly instaUments at the office of the chief probation officer. A 
check is then mailed to the. person who is to receive the money. 
During 1920 the chief probation officer received and paid out $3,706.23 
in this manner.^® 

» Charity Serrlce Reports, Cook County, lU., 1920, p. 241. 



SUBESEQUENT RELATIONSHIP OF THE COURT, THE 
CHILD, AND THE CUST(H)IAL AGENCY. 

The problem, of retaining jurisdiction aftw a final order has been 

entered placing a child under the care of persons other than officers 

of the court is one of very real significance ; it is, however, a problem 

that has not as yet been satisfactorily dealt with in Illinois. If 

jurisdiction over the child is to continue, the court must be able to 

exercise its authority in three ways : (1) By inspection or visitation 

to make sure that the child is receiving the proper treatment and is 

returned to his own home at the earliest possible moment; (2) by 

requiring from the custodial agency regular reports showing the 

disposition of each child under its care; and (3) by the exclusive 

power of release. Under the Illinois law, as at present interpreted, 

the court does not possess complete authority to exercise any of these 
powers. 

The following provisions of the juvenile-court law apply alike to 

dependent, neglected, and delinquent children whether committed 

to the care of a guardian, to an institution, or to an association : 

The guardianship * under this act shall oontinue until the court shaU hy 
further order otherwise direct, bat not after such child shall have reached the 
age of 21 years. Such child or any per8<Hi interested in such chUd may from 
time to time upon a proper showing ai^ly to the court for the appointment of 
a new guardian or the restoration of such child to the custody of its parents 
or for the discharge of the guardian so appointed.* 

Whenever it shaU appear to the court before or after the appointment of a 
guardian ♦ ♦ ♦ that the home of the chUd is a suitable place ♦ . ♦ ♦ 
the court may enter an order to that eltect returning such child to his home 
under probation, parole, or otherwise. ♦ ♦ ♦ Provided, hotoever, That no 
such order shall be entered without first giving 10 days' notice to the guardian, 
institution, or association to whose care such child has been committed, unless 
such guardian, institution, or association consents to such order.* 

The court may, from time to time, cite into court the guardian, institution, 
or association to whose care any dependent, neglected, or delinquent child has 
been awarded, and require him or it to make a full, true, and perfect report as 
to his or its doings in behalf of such child ; and it shall be the duty of such 

^Whenever a diild is oommltted to an institotioii, the head of that instltation is ap- 
pointed gnardian. Thia should not be confused with the' appointment of a reputable 
citlien as guardian, which is an order quite distinct from commltmeot. Guardianship 
in the proyision quoted means oiMtody in general, whether that of a guardian, institution, 
or association. 

*Hurd'B Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec 177a 

•Ibid., ch. 23, sec. 177d. 
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guardian, institution, or association, within 19 days after sncb citation, to 
make such report either in writing verified by affidavit, or verbally under oath 
in open court, or otherwise as the court shali direct; and upon the hearing of 
such report, with or without further evidence, the court may, if it see fit, remove 
such guardian and appoint another in his stead, or take such child away from 
such institution or association and place it in another, or restore such child to 
the custody of its parents or former guardian or custodian.^ 

With regard to associations it is provided that — 

The court may at any time require from any association, receiving or desiring 
to receive, children under the provision of this act, such reports, information, 
and statements as the judge shall deem proper or necessary for his action, and 
the court shall in no case be required to cooamit a child to any assodatiosi 
whose standing, conduct, or care of children, or ability to care for the same, 
is not satisfactory to the court* 

These provisions of the juvenile court law seem to establish the 
following principles with, regard to the court's jurisdiction: (1) 
Any disposition ordered by the court may be terminated only by a 
subsequent order of the court — ^that is, the court has sole authority to 
release ; (2) any person may reopen the case by petition to the court ; 
(8) the court may remove a child from custody with the consent of 
the guardian, institution, or association, or after 10 days' notice may 
remove the child without such consent; (4) the court may require a 
report from the custodian with regard to a particular child and may, 
with or without further evidence, remove the child from such cus- 
tody ; and (5) the court may at any time require such information as 
it desires from an association receiving children under the juvenile 
court law. These principles seem to give to the court a fair amount 
of control over the ultimate disposition of the child. The application 
of these principles formulated in the juvenile court law is, however^ 
modified by the interpretation of the laws relating to State institu- 
tions for delinquent children and of the laws establishing industrial 
and manual-training schools for dependent children. Moreover, in 
some instances, even when the juvenile court's jurisdiction has ap- 
peared to be clear, the court has hesitated to press a claim against 
the opposition of an important and influential institution. 

THE COURT AND THE GUARDIAN. 

The question of the court's relation to the " reputable citizen '' ap- 
pointed as guardian is probably the least difficult both in theory and 
practice of the questions pres^ited by these sections of the law. The 
policy of the court in this matter is in fact determined not so much 
by a principle of law as by ai question of expediency. Judge Pinck- 
ney stated in 1911 before the county civil service commission* that 

* Hurd's Illinois Beylsed Statutes, 1919, sec. 177e. 
•Ibid., sec. 181. 

« Testimony of Judge Pinckney in Breckinridge, S. P., and Abbott, E. : Tbe Delinquent 
Child and the Home, Charities Publication Committee, New York, 1912, p. 213. 
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such, citizens were chosen because of their reputable character and 
their recognized ability to care for the child and that interfer^ioe by 
a probation officer or other representative of the court would seriously 
impair their service. The practice of appointing reputable citizens 
outside the court has, moreover, fallen into disuse almost, in recent 
years, and, as previously stated, the citizens usually appointed are the 
head of the child-placing division and the head of the delinquent 
boys' division, who are directly responsible to the chief probation 
officer. 

THE COURT AND THE INSTITUTION. 

The control exercised by the court over children placed in institu- 
tions is more limited than that over children placed under guardian- 
ship. 

Institutions for delinquent children. 

In the case of institutions for delinquent children none of the prin- 
ciples formulated above are held to apply. The Cook County board 
of visitors in 1912 reported on the question of release from these 
institutions as follows : 

The. relation of the JuyenUe court to the two State institutions for delinquent 
children is governed definitely by statute. The eiuitody durii^ minority of every 
cliUd committed to either of these institutions passes to the institution at the 
time of commitment. The responsibility for the child's care, training, and super- 
vision rests with the institution. The length of stay of a boy in St. Charles 
School for Boys is determined by the superintendent and State board of ad- 
ministration, and so with the State Training School for Girls.^ 

The act establishing the St. Charles School for Boys® contains no 
reference to the manner of permanent release, although it is provided 
that the board of trustees may make such provisions as it sees fit as to 
placing boys in homes, obtaining employment for them, or returning 
them to their own homes. The act providing for the establishment 
of the State Training School for Girls at (jeneva provides not only 
for parole but for permanent release by the governor of the State or 
by the board of trustees.* 

As a matter of fact these two institutions and the Chicago and 
Cook County School for Boys ^^ parole children without reporting to 
the court, and a violation of parole may mean return to the institu- 
tion without another appearance in court. The State institutions are 
required by law to appoint agents to visit and supervise children re- 
leased on parole. Permanent releases are made by these institutions 
without the knowledge of the court. They are also in some cases 

* Report of the County Board of Visitors of Cook County, 111., for the year ending 
Not. 30, 1912, p. 22. 

* Hurd's Illinois Refvised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sees. 191-215. 

* Ibid., sec. 236. 
*c£stabllslied in 1915. 
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made by the court at the request of a parent or 'guardian after notice 
to the institution. 

A somewhat different situation exists with regard to the court's 
relationship to private institutions receiving the custody of delin- 
quent children. The authority of these institutions is defined only by 
the juvenile court law, not by separate acts such as those which gov- 
ern the State schools for delinquent children. The power of a private 
institution to parole a child without consulting the court is not ques- 
tioned, but the juvenile court law provides for the appointment by 
the institution of an agent to visit homes in which children are pa- 
roled " for the purpose of ascertaining and reporting to said court 
whether they are suitable homes." ^^ The law evidently contemplated 
such control on the part of the court over homes in which children are 
placed by the institutions as may be exercised through visitation of 
those homes. 

In the matter of permanent release by private institutions some 
conflict of opinion exists. The chief probation officer made an effort 
in 1918 to secure an agreement on the part of the private institutions 
to release children only through the court, but one institution, on 
legal advice, maintained its right under the law to effect permanent 
releases without court action ; the assistant State's attorney assigned 
at the time to the juvenile court, concurred in this opinion of the in- 
stitution's authority, and the effort was pushed no further. Another 
view of the law is at least possible^ and it is to be hoped that a more 
liberal view of the court's power may find the opportunity of sub- 
mitting the matter to judicial determination by the higher court, so 
that the juvenile court's claim of continuing jurisdiction over the 
child and exclusive authority permanently to release a child from a 
private institution may be affirmed, or, if finally denied by the court, 
obtained through amendment of the law. 

The authority to require reports ^^ has never been interpreted by 
the court as applying to public institutions, nor has the court had 
any power of visitation and inspection. Public institutions receiv- 
ing delinquent children are subject to the inspection and control of 
the Illinois Department of Public Welfare, and private institutions 
must be certified by the same body. 

Institutions for dependent children. 

More serious difficulties have been met with, however, in retaining 
jurisdiction over dependent children. The institutimis receiving 
these children are more numerous than those receiving delinquents, 
and all are under private management. 



» Hurd'8 Illinois Rerised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec 180. 
»«See p. 96. 
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The apparent intent of the juvenile court law was to limit rdease 
to the court and to subject all institutions receiving dependent chil- 
dren to a certain amount of control by the court.^* It was specifically 
provided," however, that the juvemile court law should not in any 
way conflict with the earlier laws providing for the establishment of 
the industrial and manual-training schools.^^ These acts provided 
for discharge at any time by the court committing, with the restric- 
tion in the case of the industrial schools that the power could be ex- 
ercised only if the girl was still in the schooL But the acts also pro- 
vided *• that any girl committed to an industrial school or any boy 
conunitted to a training sdM)ol might be ^^ discharged therefrom at 
any time, in accordance with the rules thereof, where, in the judgment 
of the officers and trustees, the good of the girl (or boy) or the school 
would be promoted by such discharge,'' and discharge might also be 
ordered by the governor of the State. The industrial and manual- 
trainitig schools have tlierefore claimed the right to dispose of chil- 
dren without reference to the court. As early as 1907 the chief pro- 
bation officer pointed out ^^ that this procedure had already in many 
cases rendered ineffectual the work of the court, since children were 
returned almost immediately to homes that the court had declared 
unfit for them. An effort was made at that time to prevent the con- 
tinuance of this practice by informal agreement with the institution, 
but the effort was unsuccessfuL In 1912 the Hotchkiss committee, 
after investigating the relationship of the court and the institutions, 
made the same criticism and proposed the following remedy : 

The law should be so amiended as to make each institution responsible to 
the court at least for continued custody of every child committed to its care. 
In case a child escapes from such custody notice should at once be filed with 
the court which should then have power to institute appropriate measures for 
the child's apprehension. The return of a child without court consent to an 
environment which the court has just found to be unfit is a humiliating • 
travesty on Judicial procedure, and is in no way necessary to uphold the 
autonomy of institutlonB.'' 

While there has been no amendment in accordance with these sug- 
gestions the practice of the industrial schools has in the last few 
years been somewhat modified. For a great many years the institu- 
tions had been reipresented at the court by police officers, commis- 
sioned as probation officers, whose primary duty it was to convey to 
their respective institutions the children committed. In 1917 these 



" See pp. 91-92 for proylsions applying to these Institutioiis. 

^ Hurd's minoifl Reyised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, sec 188. 

»Ibid.. ch. 122, sees. 3d3a and 347. 

^ Ibid., ch. 122, 8ec& 382 and 345. The words of the two acts are practically identical 
in these sections. 

»T Charity Service Report. Cook County, 111., 1907, p. 123. 

"The Juvenile Court of Cook County, 111. Report of a Comniittee Appointed under 
Resolution of the Board of Conunissioners of Cook County, p. 17. Chicago, 1912. 
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officers were removed by the general superintendent of police at the 
time of a reorganization of the police department which abolished 
" special details." The police department felt that the work which 
these officers performed could 4iot strictly be called police work. 
Several of the institution superintendents felt that the institutions 
should not bear the expense of an officer to convey children to the 
institution following commitment. In the emergency the court dealt 
directly with the managing officers of institutions until some plan 
for institutional representation at the court should be worked out. 
The court had already made a first step in dealing directly with the 
institutions through the inauguration of an effort during the pre- 
vious year to keep in touch with dependent children committed to 
institutions. To the officer in charge of this work was assigned the 
new task of making arrangements with the institution authorities 
for the admission of children, conveying children to the institutions, 
and conducting correspondence in matters relating to the welfare of 
the children. This plan still continues in effect, and the result has 
been most satisfactory to both the court and the institutions. Mis- 
understandings which were almost inevitable when transactions were 
made through a third person have to a large extent disappeared. 

Moreover, in January, 191T, Judge Arnold obtained from the super- 
intendents of the industrial and manual-training schools, whom he 
had called together for conference, an agreement to give the court 
10 days' notice of an intended discharge or parole. The court was 
in this way given an opportimity to make an investigation and to 
suggest any plans it deemed advisable in connection with the dis- 
position of the child. This arrangement has resulted in closer coopera- 
tion between the court and the institutions, though the schools have 
not always rigidly adhered to the agreement. 

The power to require reports from these institutions, as interpreted 
by the court,^® is limited to specific instances in which complaint 
has been made with regard to particular institutions.. Thus the 
court does not have the authority to require periodic reports from 
institutions concerning their general organization or their disposi- 
tion of children committed by the court. A report required in a 
specific instance may be made under oath and is not subject to veri- 
fication by representatives of the court. For assurance that the in- 
stitutions are in general performing their functions in a satisfactory 
manner, the court relies upon the annual certification of the State 
department of public welfare. 

Under authority of section 18 of the juvenile court law *® a board 
of visitation to inspect institutions receiving children from the juve- 



» The Interpretation Is that stated by Judge Plnckney In 1911 before the county dTU 
service commission. Later judges have for the most part followed his interpretations of 

the law. 

» Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, ch. 23, wc 186. 
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nile court may be appointed by the county judge. Under section 19 
this power may be exercised in counties of over 500,000 by the judge 
of the juvenile court.*^ It was originally held, however, that this au- 
thority lay with the county judge alcme. Tlius during 20 years of 
the court's existence the only board of visitation created was that 
appointed by Hie county judge of Co<^ County in 1911 and lasting 
only a short time. This board employed an executive secretary paid 
from private funds and made an investigation of the S3 institutions 
then receiving children on commitment from the juvenile court. The 
board reported to the county judge on conditions prevailing duripg 
the year ended November 30, 1911.'* The services of a paid secretary 
were not retained, however, and the board ceased to function after 
the presentation of their report. In 1920 the judge of the juvenile 
court for the first time decided that authority to appoint such a board 
of visitation lay within his powers, and a board of two members was 
appointed. One member was the former chief probation officer, who 
was at the time superintendent of the United Charities ; the other was 
a physician. A few institutions were visited by these gentlemen 
acting as a board. They are both very much overworked men ; they 
had no secretary nor provision for clerical help, and up to the present 
time, except so far as the institutions visited may have profited from 
suggestions made by them, no obvious results of the experiment can 
be pointed to. 

RECOVERY OP CHILDREN WHO ESCAPE FROM INSTITUTIONS. 

The possibility of escape from an institution raises the interesting 
question of responsibility for the recovery of a runaway child. Two 
cases of runaway children were among the recorder read for this study. 
A 16-year-old boy who had been conunitted to the Chicago and Cook 
County School for Boys ran away from the school. A letter was 
received by the court from a social agency in a town in a neighboring 
State saying that the boy was being held in the county jail there. 
The juvenile court replied that the parents refused to pay his return 
transportation; and since the school had no funds for this purpose, 
the social agency would have to dispose of him as best it could. 

The other case is that of a 14-year-old delinquent girl. She had 
once run away from home with a woman of questionable character, 
taking $195 from her mother and going to Misi^sippi. Her mother 
had sent her money to return. When she ran away a second time, the 
mother appealed to the court, and the girl was found in Chicago. She 
was then committed to the State Training Sdiool for Girls at Geneva, 
and after eight months escaped from the iQstitution. A mon& later 

"Kurd's Illinois Revised Statutes, 1919, sec. 187. 

"Report of the County Board of Visitors of Cook County, 111., for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1911. Chicago, 1912. 
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was established; but, with the better technique of investigation of 
new cases developed within the past few years, constant improvement 
in the follow-up work is expected. A periodic investigation and re- 
port is required by the head of the family-supervision division for 
every child in an institution, the interval between reports varying 
with the circumstances of the particular case. Through this periodic 
review an effort is made to restore the child to community life, either 
in his own home or a foster home, at the earliest possible moment. 



COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES. 

SOCIAL AGENCIES. 

As a case-work agency dealing with family problems, the juvenile 
court necessarily has relations with private organizations in Chicago 
that are working in the same field. 

Attention has been called in a preceding section^ to the court's 
use of the confidential exchange, or the registration bureau, as it 
is called in Chicago, to learn what agencies have known the family 
under investigation ; consultation with these agencies, either by read- 
ing their records or by personal interviews, is a part of the work of 
investigation. It has also been pointed out that complaints revealing 
situations upon which no court action can be taken yet requiring 
treatment are referred by the court to an agency organized to handle 
the particular difficulty. 

In other ways, too, the court cooperates with outside agencies. 
These can best be made clear by a discussion of the relation of the 
court with two agencies with which perhaps it comes in closest 
contact, namely, the Juvenile Protective Association and the Jewish 
Social Service Bureau. 

The Juvenile Protective Association^ is the successor of the Ju- 
venile Court. Committee organized in 1899 to pay the salaries of 
probation officers, there having been no provision for salaries in the 
juvenile court law. While this defect in the law was remedied in 
1905,^ the committee continued its support of four officers until 1909, 
when it was reorganized as the Juvenile Protective Association and 
turned its attention to community conditions affecting child life. 
The association, however, continues its case work for the protection 
of children found in dangerous or unwholesome surroundings. Its 
work is largely with the same classes of children as those dealt with 
by the court, and close relations with the court are necessary in order 
to avoid duplication and disagreement. At the present time the 
division of work between the two organizations is briefly as follows : 
The Juvenile Protective Association confines its attention to cases 
of a less serious nature, in which it is thought court action will prove 
to be unnecessary. Cases that seem to call for court action are re- 
ferred directly to the court without preliminary investigation by 
the association. The association also does work that the court does 
not feel it can undertake, such as the investigation of anonymous 

^See p. 37. 

' It was known for a brief time as ttie Jurenile Protectiye Lea^e. 

« See p. 6 of this report. 
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ccunplaints and work of a detective nature. All such work that 
comes to the attention of the court is turned over to this association. 
In turning over cases that seem too trivial to require court action, 
the court uses its own discretion. If tbe situation is such that action, 
but not necessarily court action, appears to be required at once, the 
case is ordinarily referred to the a^isociation. If, on the other hand, 
this does not become evident until the officers of the court, have made 
a partial or complete investigation, it is often thought better for the 
court, which is familiar with the facts and through its officer has 
establi^ed relations with the family, to continue the work. This is 
especially true if it seems at all probable that court action may be 
necessary later. 

The Juvenile Protective Association on its side finds it difficult to 
know immediately what cases will require court action. A condition 
seeming to call only for friendly supervision may on further investi- 
gation prove to require more drastic treatment or one originally, not 
serious may in the course of months or years become such that court 
action is necessary. To avoid the duplication of work that would 
occur in cases of this kind if the association turned them over to the 
court as soon as it saw the necessity for court action, the court and 
the association have agreed that if the aasoeiation has done much 
work on the case before court action is seen to be necessary or before 
the case is referred to the court by an outsider, the association is 
to complete the investigation, which the court will accept For 
this purpose workers of the association are commissioned as volunteer 
probation officers by the juvenile court. In making their investiga- 
iions they are not subject to the supervision of the head of the 
investigation division, but they bring cases involving dependent 
children before the dependent-case-conference committee before they 
file petitions. 

The court's method of cooperating with the agencies that care for 
Jewish families, until recently known as the Jewish Aid Society, the 
Jewish Home Finding Society of Chicago, and the Bureau of Per- 
sonal 'Service (now organized as the Jewish Social Service Bureau) 
is somewhat different from its method of working with other agencies 
in the city. The Jewish ag^acies maintain in relation to the court 
the same policy that they hold with reference to most organizations, 
namely, that Jewish families can be dealt with more intelligently by 
Jewish workers and Jewish organizations and that these organiza* 
tions alone should work with them. The court has acquiesced in this 
poUcy to a large extent, and at the present time the great majority 
of Jewish cases are handled by Jewish agencies with the power and 
authority of the court behind them. All complaints that are received 
regarding Jewish families are turned over to the Jewish Social 
Service Bureau for investigation. This agency investigates and keeps 
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a record of its work in its own office; it does not, however, report 
to the court the details of the inquiry or what action it has taken.*^ 
If it is thought that court action is necessary, a conference is held 
of representatives of the three Jewish agencies. Dependent oases are 
taken before the dependent case conference committee only if the 
action contemplated requires spending public money for the support 
of the child. The relation of the officers of the Jewish agencies 
to complaints of delinquent boys is like that of the court probation 
officers; that is, investigation of delinquent boys* cases is made by 
the Jewish agencies in those cases in which the complaint is made 
directly to the court ; in other cases the police probation officers in- 
vestigate the complaint of Jewish boys as they investigate cases of 
non- Jewish boys. 

In cases of dependent children and of delinquent girls, if the court 
orders probation or appoints a guardian, a representative of the 
Jewish agencies is always named as the probation officer or guardian. 
If the order is " guardianship with the right to place in a home," the 
agency makes no further report to the court. If, on the other hand, 
the order is probation, the representative of the agency is nominally 
at least under the supervision of the head of the family-supervision 
division and submits written reports to the court in accordance with 
rules covering reports on probation cases. 

The court comes in constant contact with the United Charities 
since many cases, both dependent and delinquent, have at some time 
been known to that agency. No formal plan of cooperation now 
exists. At one time the society maintained an officer at the court, 
and recently one visitor of the society was assigned to all cases in- 
volving action in any court. These plans, however, have at the 
present time been abandoned. The probation officers are invited by 
the United Charities to attend district case conferences but rarely find 
themselves able to accept this invitation. 

Successful cooperation often depends, of course, upon the willing- 
ness of other social agencies, both public and private, to carry through 
plans initiated by officers of the court. The work of the court can 
be rendered futile by the failure of the agency on which it must rely 
for special service. The following case illustrates the very great 
waste of effort caused by such lack of cooperation on the part of an 
agency through which alone the object sought by the court in behalf 
of the family could have been obtained. 

Three chUdren, a girl of 7, a boy of 5, and a girl of 1 year, all had glandular 
tuberculosis. Their mother had an active case of pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
ftither of the two older diUdren had deserted, and the baby was an Ulegitimate 
child. In March, 1919, the case was placed on probation, and in June the proba- 



•• Since July, 1921, complete reports of investigations In these cases have been made to 
the court 
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tion officer placed the motber and her three chUdr»i in a county tiri>ercal08i8 
sanitarium. In July she was given a pass by the sanitarium to gcf to the Juvenile 
court with all the children, but she did not appear in court and' did not return 
to the sanitarium. It was October before the family was again located and De- 
cember before the probation officer had persuaded the mother to return to the 
saxiitarium. When the ambulance arrived, however, she escaped with the baby 
tlurough the back door, abandoning the two old^ children. The case of these 
two children was brought into court for r^earing on January 7, ld20. The 
following is a brief summary : 

January 7, 1920 : Case in court. Continued for three months in order to locate 
mother. Children to be placed meantime in tuberculosis sanitarium. Publication 
for mother ordered. 

April 7, 1920: Case in court. Mother still misetog. Sanitarium will keep 
children for another three montha Case continued. 

May 12, 1920 : Case in court Mother still not located. Continued' for publi- 
cation for father. 

August 10, 1920: Probation officer learns from sanitarium that on July 27, 
1920, the children had been released to an uncle who had come for them, and the 
sanitarium had no record of their whereabouts. The ** uncle *' was unknown to 
the court. 

August 11, 1920 : Case in court Family not located. Case dismissed. 

RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER COURTS. 

As explained in an earlier section, the juvenile court has no juris- 
diction over adults except in the matter of enforcing an order for the 
support of a child removed from its own home. The lack of criminal 
jurisdiction has two important results. The first is that it becomes 
necessary for the probation officer handling the child's case, whenever 
court action against a parent or another adult is needed in behalf of a 
child, to institute proceedings in another court. The second is that a 
number of dependent or neglected children whose parents have been 
prosecuted in another court by persons outside the juvenile court 
never come to the attention of juvenile probation officers and never 
benefit from the services of the court. 

Reports of the juvenile court contain repeated references to the first 
of these difficulties and point out the waste involved in the necessity 
of having to carry cases into other courts and in sometimes having two 
probation officers at work on the same family, one representing the 
adult probation department, the other the juvenile court. In 1916, for 
example, the report of the court contained the following statement : 

In studying the records of dependent chUdren one can not help reaching 
the decision that the present overlapping of courts in Cook County is nothing 
short of ridiculous. In the same case the parents might be taken before the 
municipal cqurt of domestic relations or the diildren before the juvenile court 
of Cook County or both parents and children might be taken before the different 
courts. Some day the courts will be combined. If that is not done in the 
near future, the adult and Juvenile probation forces should be united so that 
the probation officers will at least work under one head.* 



* Charity Serrice Reports, Cook County, 111., 1916, p. 299. 
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Neither of these hopes has been so far fulfilled, but the court has 
made some progress in its cooperation with other courts. The 
offenses for which adults have been prosecuted most frequently by 
juvenile court officers are those of contributing to delinquency or 
dependency, nonsupport, abandonment, adultery, abduction, rape, 
bastardy, crimes against children, incest, abortion, selling liquor 
to children, and disorderiy conduct. Within the city of Chicago, 
most of these cases may be prosecuted in the domestic-relations 
branch of the municipal court, which has jurisdiction in all criminal 
cases except those punishable by death or imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary and in all cases which may be transferred to it by the 
circuit, the superior, and the criminal courts of Cook County.*** The 
more serious cases are held to the grand jury and tried in the crim- 
inal court of tlje county. In 1915 the juvenile court reported that 
72 cases had been taken into the criminal court on charges made 
by wards of the court.* The offenses charged in these cases were 
rape and assault to rape, 41; crimes against children, 21; contrib- 
uting to delinquency, 1; incest, 4; crime against nature, 1; seduction, 
1 ; inducing female to enter house of prostitution, 1 ; and harboring 
females, etc., 2. 

The charges in 848 cases taken into the court of domestic relations 
during 1916 are shown in Table XVII. The most frequent charges 
by juvenile court officers in this court are contributing to delin- 
quency or to dependency, nonsupport, and bastardy. 

Table XVII. — Charge; cases against odtUts prosecuted by juvenile court officers 
in the court of domestic relations, year ending Nov. SO, 1916} 



CflSfSQ. 



Total. 



Contributing to dellnqueney. 
Contributing to dependency. 

Nonsupport 

Bastardy 

Rape 

Crimes against children 

Disorderly conduct 

SeUinff liquor to minors 

Abortion 



Cases 
aralnst 
adults. 



348 



114 
104 

80 

3 



iCharitv Service Reports, Cook County, 111., 1916, p. 300. In 1920, 261 cases were 
prosecuted in tbe munioipal and criminal courts ; in 1921, 456 cases. 

Since 1915 an assistant State's attorney has been assigned to the 
juvenile court to advise the probation officers concerning cases taken 
into other courts, and no prosecution may be begun without her as- 
sent and the assurance that the evidence is sufficient. 

*• Hurd*s nUnois Revised Statutes 1919, ch, 37. sec. 265. See p. 13. 
» Charity Service Reports, Cools County, IlL, 1915, p. 229. 
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So long as cases of abandonment, contributing to dependency and 
delinquency, bastardy, etc., can be prosecuted without the childrwi 
involved ever coming to the attention of the juvenile court, the de- 
velopment of a uniform policy of child care in Chicago is impossible. 
The report of tbe court of domestic relations for the year 1917 * shows 
that during that year 5,651 children were involved in 3,687 cases of 
non-support alone. Children were also concerned in 819 cases of 
contributing to delinquency, 137 cases of contributing to dependency, 
and 435 bastardy cases. 

No investigation has been made as to the number of children under 
the jurisdiction of other Chicago courts who have never been brought 
to the attention of the juvenile Court ; but probably few of these chil- 
dren were known to the juvenile court Many cases heard by the 
court of domestic relations, however, are taken into court by a social 
agency such as the United Charities and the provision for the chil- 
dren and the supervision of the family under such an ag^icy may 
be as satisfetctory as that possible through juvenile-court action. But 
many dealt with by the court of domestic relations are not under the 
care of any social agency. 

Formerly a juvenile-probation oflSoer was assigned to the court of 
domestic relations to present cases in that court and to receive cases 
that might be transferred from the court of domestic relations to the 
juvenile court. TTiis custom has been discontinued, however, and 
the cooperation between the two courts is far from complete. Both 
courts have at various times expressed the opinion that their work 
should be combined under one court having jurisdiction in all cases 
involving family life. In a recent report of the court of domestic 
relations the presiding judge expressed the opinion of that court as 
follows : 

As has been pointed out before, the domestic-relations branch would at once 
enter upon a greater program of usefulness to the public were the law-givers 
to enlarge its Jurisdictioii to take In all matters affecting the famUy that re- 
quire judicial adjustment. If it be admitted that pubUc policy of the present 
day and faultless administrative methods of justice call for special service, 
then, obviously, it follows that such special courts should be endowed with 
ample powers to handle their special problems. This argument means that 
all ftunily troubles ought to be taken care of in one tribunal, doing away with 
a multiplicity of courts^ with conflicting interests and consequent confusion, 
exp^ise, delay, waste of time of litigants and lawyers, armies of witnesses, and 
scores of jury panels/ 

It is obvious that both the juvenile court and the court of domestic 
relations are conscious of the need of change in the structure of the 

• Tenth and EHeventh Annual Reports of the Municipal Court of Chicago for the years 
Dec. 6, 1915, to Dec. 2, 191T, IncluslTe, p. 98. 

' Tenth and Eleventh Annual Reports of the Municipal Court of Chica^, for the year* 
Dec. 6, 1915, to Dec. 2, 1917, Indurfve, p. 97, 
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judicial system, so that the work they may be said to share may be 
more efficiently and satisfactorily done» To determine what the 
nature of that change should be will require careful examination of 
the constitutional limitations as well as the accumulation of a large 
body of data as to the exact nature and volume of the service to be 
rendered. The two courts do not exercise jurisdiction over the same 
geographic area, as the jurisdiction of the court of domestic relations 
extends over the city only, while that of the juvenile court covers 
the entire county. The court of domestic relations is a branch of the 
municipal court,® which as the successor of the earlier justice of the 
peace and city magistrates court, is a court of less dignity and of 
lower judicial rank. The judges of the municipal court, who are 
elected for terms of six years, in whose hands lies tiie appointment 
of a certain number of the members of the adult probation depart- 
ment, have never adopted the policy initiated by Judge Pinckney of 
making appointments from an eligible list prepared by a nonpolitical 
expert committee on the basis of competitive examination. The 
services of the adult probation department are by the terms of the 
statute under which the department is organized® much more re- 
stricted than those of the juvenile probation staff, as they can be 
utilized only when the accused has been convicted. These limita- 
tions were discussed at length in 1915 in a report to the city council 
by a committee of which Prof. Charles E. Merriam was chairman,*® 
and conditions remain to-day substantially as ttiey were at that time. 
Under the clerk of the municipal court a social-service department 
has been organized. But in that department no principle of selection 
corresponding to the juvenile-court ^saminaticms has been applied ; 
the staff consisted during 1919 and 1920 of only seven persons, 
though during the year 1919, 16,931 complaints were received, result- 
ing in the issuing of 3,986 warrants, whUe in 1920, 38,441 complaints 
were received and 3,342 warrants issued.** Obviously in the present 
organization of the court of domestic relations no such basis exists 
for the development of a general family court as might be found 
in the juvenile court. The development of the juvenile court into a 
tribunal competent to deal with the various problems both civil and 
criminal that now characterize the treatment of the family groups 
of which dependent and delinquent children are members will re- 
quire constitutional interpretation and possibly constitutional amend- 
ments that will demand a study of the entire judicial system of 
Cook County. Family problems in Cook County are, moreover, 

8 Hard's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, cb. 37, sec 264 fol. 

•Ibid., ch. 38. sec. 509b. 

»« Report of the City Council Crime Committee of the City of Chicago, Mar. 22, 1915, 
p. 60 fol. 

" Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Annual Reports ot the Municipal Court of 
Chlcagro, Dec 2, 1917, to Dec 6, 1920, p. 154. 
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dealt with not only by the circuit court and the court of domestic 
relations but also by the superior, probate, and county courts, all of 
them constitutional tribunals. The constitution confers, too, upon 
the criminal court of Cook County the criminal and quasi-criminal 
jurisdiction that is exercised by the circuit courts in other counties.^* 
Such jurisdiction is not, however, specifically denied to ^e circuit 
court by the constitution ; and it is possible that over certain classes 
of offenses concurrent jurisdiction with the criminal court might 
be granted to the circuit court and that agreements similar to that 
already arrived at in the handling of truant children might place the 
handling of the problems of the adult involved in a family situation 
in the juvenile branch of the circuit court.^* 

One diflSculty now constantly confronting the juvenile court, how- 
ever, is the large number of cases as well as the great variety of 
problems. It is therefore difficult to contemplate any considerable 
increase in the court's burden. If certain questions of jurisdiction 
now at issue between the juvenile court and other courts, such as that 
of jurisdiction over older boys, continued jurisdiction over children 
conmiitted to institutions, or bastardy jurisdiction, could be so deter- 
mined as to fix the court's responsibility for those groups of problems, 
other adjustments looking toward a corresponding reduction of the 
court's burden might be contemplated. Nor can the ultimate devel- 
opment of the court be profitably discussed without at the same time 
giving thorough consideration to the development of the public- 
relief agencies of the community, and to the provision of greater 
facilities for doing certain work with which the court is already 
charged, as, for example, givmg to it adequate provision for "plac- 
ing out" the children under its care with as well as without the 
payment of board. In this discussion, it is, however, impossible to 
go into these questions of enlarged community resources for child 
care. 

"Constitution of 1870, Art. VI, sec 26. Hurd's Illinois Revised Statutes 1919, p. 
LXVII. 

*' Since this was written the lUinois Constitutional Conyention, now sitting, has formu- 
lated proposals for the consolidation of the courts of Oook County that would obviate 
the diflSculties referred to. The convention's plan contains express sanction for the estab- 
lishment of a juvenile or domestic relations court as a branch of the contemplated 
consolidated court. See Report of the Committee on Phraseology and Style of the Illinois 
Constitutional Convention of 1920. Report No. 18, p. 16. 
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Age distribution, 21. 

Commitment to child-placing societies, 

71, 84-85. 

Commitment to institutions, 38, 60, 

86, 86-87. 
Definition, 12, 15, 22. 
Detention, 51, 54. 

Disposition of cases involving, 63-68. 
Guardians appointed for, 70, 71, 78^ 

31. 
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GuardUn — Ooiitlan«d. 

Frequency of appointment of, 70, 71, 

79. 
Order, 7ft-70. 

Persons appointed, 80, 88, 102. 
Placing of children by, 80-84. 
Subsequent relation of court to, 91-98. 

Health, parental responsibility for, 24. 
Healy, Dr. William, 47-48. 

Indiyidual Delinquent, 18 (footnote). 

Mental Conflicts and Iflsconduct, 18 
(footnote). 

Hearings : * 

Adoption cases, 18. 

Aid to mothers cases, 62. 

Compulsory attendance at, 67-68. 

Contested cases, 26, 60, 62. 

Delay in, 62, 57, 66. 

Delinquent boys' cases, 69, 60. 

Delinquent girls' cases, 61-62. 

Dependent children's cases, 60-61. 

Feeble-minded children's cases, 62. 

Number, 35, 58, 64, 69, 70, 71. 

Summons, 57-58. 

Time and place, 68-69. 

Truancy cases, 12, 69-60. 
Home visits, 84, 40, 72, 74. 
Hosking V. So. Pac. Co., 18 (footnote). 
Hospitals, commitment to, 70, 86. 
Hotchkiss committee, 15 (footnote), J51, 96. 
House of correction, 8, 4, 87-88. 
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Hurley, T. D. : 
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Illinois State Board of Charities, 4, 6. 
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Date enacted, 2, 8, 6. 

History of, 8-5. 

Original provisions, 6. 

See also Juvenile court law. 
Illinois State Conference of Charities, 4. 
Imprisonment of minors in penitentiary, 
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Incompetent probation officers, dismissal of, 

28-29. 
Indictment, 14, 36, 70. 
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Acts providing for, 3, 86. 

Follow-up work with families of chil- 
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Procedure in commitment to, 60. 

Number of, 86. 

Relation of court to, 92, 96-96. 



Informal adjustment of cases. See Adjust- 
ment of cases without court ac- 
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Inspection of custodial agency, 91, 94. 
Institute of Juvenile Research, 47-48, 68, 

62,69. 
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Certiflcation of, 94. 
Commitment to, of — 

Delinquent boys, 70, 86, 87-88. 
Delinquent girls, 70, 85-86, 88. 
Dependent children, 38, 60, 86, 

86-87. 
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Truants, 69-70. 
Follow-up work with families of chil- 
dren committed to, 80-31,98-99. 
Placement of children in private, by 

child-placing division, 80. 
Recovery of children escaping from, 
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Function, 81. 
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Reception of complaints, 35. 

Relation to dependent-case-conference 

committee, 37-38. 
Reports on adoption cases, 42. 
Staff, 31. 
Investigation of juvenile court, 6-7. 
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Commitment of children to, 2, 3. 

Detention of children in, 1, 2, 49. 

School for boys in, 4. 
Jewish agencies, 6, 36, 38, 100, 101. 
Jewish Aid Society, 101. 
Jewish Social Service Bureau (Jewish 
Home Finding Society of Chi- 
cago), 86, 84, 100, 101. 
John Worthy School, 87, 88. 
Judge of juvenile court : 

Duties, 12, 27. 

Method of conducting hearings, 69-60. 
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fenses, 14-16. 
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Judge of JaveDile ooort— Omttnued. 
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Salary. 26. 
Selection, 26. 
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See also Follow-up work with dependent 
child and family ; Guardian, 
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Jury, I, 85. 
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Industrial and manual training 
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Merriam, Prof. Charles £1, 106. 
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New York system of detention* 4-K. 

Nonsupport, 104, 105. ^ 

Number of children bronght into court, 
17-18. 

Number of families assigned to a proba- 
tion officer, 73. 

Number of probation officers, 29-80. 

Offenses of delinquent children, 18-19, 

20-21. 
Offices, 53, 58-59. 
Organization of the court : 
Judge. 12. 26-27, 69-60. 
Probation officers — 

Appointment and discharge* 28- 

29. 
Number, 29-80. 
Organization, 30-82. 
Police probation officers, 82-33. 
Salaries, 30. 
Records, 83-34. 40-41. 
Reports, 83, 40. 

Woman assistant to Judge, 27-28, 61- 
62. 
Orl^n of the court, 1-6. 
Original, exclusive Jurisdiction of Juvenile 

court, 11, 15. 
Outljring districts, probation work in, 32. 
Overcrowding of Juvenile detention home, 
51-53. 

P. V. Olson, 13 (footnote). 

Parental schools, 12, 42, 69-70. 

Parental school act, 12. 

Parole, 93, 96. 

Payment by parent for institutional care 

of child, 16, 38. 
Penitentiary, imprisonment of minors in, 

1, 2. 
People V. C, B. and Q. R. R. Co., 7 (foot- 
note) . 
People V. Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 

R. R. Co., 10 (footnote). 
Petition : 

By whom filed, 35. 
Change of, 68. 

Dismissal of, in transferred cases, 89. 
For appointment of guardian, 12. 
For commitment to industrial or train- 
ing school, 3. 
In cases of feeble-minded children, 13, 

42, 69. 
In cases reported by police, 39, 40. 
Investigation prior to filing of, 35, 

37-38, 39. 
Presence at hearing of officer filing, 

59, 61. 
Public record, 34. 
Petition of Ferrier, 3 (footnote). 
Physical examinations, 46-47. 
Pinckney, Judge Merritt W., 1, 26 (foot- 
note), 27, 92-93, 106. 
Place of hearing, 68-59. 
pplice magistrate, 14, 35, 



Police probation officers: 

Assignment, 6. 

Investigations by, 36, 40-41, 42, 48. 

Limitation of duties, 33, 65. 

Number, 81. 

Organization, 31, 32-38. 

Presence at hearings, 59. 

Records, 40-41. 

Reports, 40. 

Representatives of institutions, 95-06. 

Supervifiion of work of, 82. 

Value of, 82, 38. 
Police stations: 

Conferences with boys, parents, and 
complainant at, 41. 

Detention of children In, 8, 49, 53. 

Reception of complaints at, 32, 33. 
Policy of Juvenile court : 

Application of probation system, 71. 

Carrying out of, by chief probation 
officer, 30. 

Commitment to institutions, 85, 86. 

Detention, 49. 52-53. 

Dismissal and continuance, 63-68. 

Bxercise of Jurisdiction over older 
boys, 15. 

Forming of, by Judge, 27. 

Guardianship, 92-93. 

Separation of families because of pov- 
erty, 22. 

See also Cooperation with other agen- 
cies. 
Preliminary procedure: 

Adjustment without court action, 42- 
46. 

Complaint and petition, 35. 

Investigation, 35-42. 

Physical and mental examinations, 
46-48. 
Private nature of social records, 34. 
Probation : 

Child-placing as distinguished from, 72. 

Continuance for definite period com- 
pared with, 65. 

Delinquent children placed on, 70, 72. 

Dependent children placed on, 71, 72. 

Effect of order, 71. 

Frequency of, as compared with other 
orders, 79. 

Homes in which children are placed 
during, 72. 

In truancy cases, 69-70. 

Jurisdiction of court over older boys 
on, who commit new offenses, 
15, 88-89. 

Policy in application of, 71. 

Standards of probation work, 73-75. 

Supervision of delinquent boys on, 74- 
75. 

Supervision of delinquent girls and de- 
pendent children on, 72-74. 
Probation department : 

Development, 5-8. 

Organization, 30-32, 66. 

Records, 34. 

Reports, 84, 40, 
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St&tiBticAl Information in annual report of 

Juvenile court, 83. 
Status of probation officers, 5, 6-8. 
Stevens, Mrs. Alzena P., 5. 
Summons, 8, 4, 35, 57-58. 
Supervised complaint, 88, 44, 45-46. 
Supervision : 

Boys under guardianship, 83-84. 

Children on parole, 93. 

Children on probation, 63, 71-78. 

Detention home, 51. 

PVimilies of dependent children, 12, 63, 

98-99. 
Guardians appointed by court, 92-93. 
In cases continued for a definite pe- 
riod, 65-68. 
Institutions receiving children, 93-97. 
Police probation officers, 32. 
Probation staff, 30-31. 
Wards of child-placing division, 82-83. 
Support of dependent children : 
By parent, 16, 38, 87. 
Public funds for, 86. 
Support order, dependent children commit- 
ted to institution, 16, 38, 87. 
Supreme court, 8, 14, 15, 26. 
Suspension of probation officers, 29 (foot- 
note) . 

Territorial assignment of probation work, 
81. 

Thurston, H. W., Ten Years of the Juvenfle 
Court of Chicago, 9 (footnote), 
-68 (footnote). 

Time of hearings, 58-59. 

Transfer of cases to criminal court, 88-90, 
104. 

Trial of children prior to passage of Juve- 
nile court law» 1. 



Truant cases : 

Disposition, 64, 68, 69-70. 

Hearings, 59-60. 

Investigation, 36. 

Jurisdiction, 12. 

Numerical importance, 18. 
Truant officers, 12, 32, 36, 69-60, 69, 70. 
Tuthill, Judge Richard S., 26 (footnote). 
Types of cases heard by Juvenile court : 

Definition of, 11, 12. 

Numerical importance of various, 17-18. 

United Charities, 102, 105. 

Visitation and Aid Society of Chicago, 

3-4,6. 
Visitation of institutions receiving children, 

91, 94, 96-97. 
Visits to homes of probationers, 72, 73, 74. 
Vocational bureau, 78. 
Volunteer probation officers, 5-6, 32, 36, 

101. 

"Wages, deductions from, for support of de- 
pendent child in institution, 16. 

Warrant, 35, 57. 

Whipping, 1 (footnote). 

White House conference of 1909, 86. 

Wines, Dr. Frederick W., 4-5. 

Witnesses, 60. 

Witter 17. Cook County Commissioners, 7 
(footnote). 

Woman assistant to Judge in girls' cases. 
See Assistant to Judge in girls' 
cases. 

Woman physician to examine delinquent 
girls, 47. 

Working homes for girls, 80-88. 

I Y. W. C. A. 78. 
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